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FOUR OUTSTANDING BASIC BOOKS 
FROM McGRAW-HILL 


ECONOMICS: An Introductory Analysis 


By PAUL A. SAMUELSON, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. New Fourth Edition. 810 pages, $6.75 


A new revision of one of the most competent and widely adopted texts written for beginning 
courses in economics. Utilizing an over-all national income approach, it synthesizes the basic 
principles of price and distribution. Greater emphasis is placed on inflation and monetary policy, 
and on the microeconomics of pricing. An important new chapter on the economics of atomic 
energy and automation has been added. 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS 


Edited by P. A. SAMUELSON, ROBERT L. BISHOP, both of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and 
JOHN R. COLEMAN, Carnegie Institute of Technology. New Third Edition. 471 pages, $4.50 (paper edition, 
$3.75) 


This outstanding new revision for beginning economic courses is an up-to-date collection of read- 
ings designed to supplement any standard elementary text. Emphasis is on industrial organization 
and pricing, defense economics, and comparative systems. Selections have been derived from 
varied sources, with all interest groups represented. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior 


By AARON Q. SARTAIN, ALVIN J. NORTH, JACK R. STRANGE, and HAROLD M. CHAPMAN, all at Southern 
Methodist University. 444 pages, $6.00 


A brief, introductory text that emphasizes human behavior and personality, combining the 
elements of personality adjustment with the fundamenal ideas of a course in general psychology. 
It includes a treatment of the self; social roles, attitudes, and beliefs; and culture and personality 
. . . written simply and in the student’s own language. The chief aims are to present psychology 
as a science and to discuss problems of special interest to college students. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, The Pennsylvania State University; and DEAN E. McHENRY, University of 
California, Los Angeles, McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. New Fifth Edition. Ready in April 


Presenting a detailed, objective treatment of the American Government, this fifth edition takes 
into account the great number of changes in governments and their problems. New material 
discussed in the text includes: Alaskan statehood and the push of other territories for statehood 
or self-government in other forms; the use of Federal troops to enforce court orders on school 
desegregation and the devices used by the southern states to avoid the impact of Federal judicial 
decisions. A correlated study guide will be available to accompany this text. 


You mean | can get $20,000 \— a 


of TIAA Term insurance for 
less than $100 a year? 


That’s the question an Assistant — 


Professor from Purdue asked us — 
when he heard about TIAA’s low 
life insurance costs. 

And it’s true! At his age 34 the 
annual premium for $20,000 of 10- 
Year Term insurance is $132.20 and 
the first-year dividend is $49.80, making a net annual payment of 
$82.40. Dividend amounts, of course, are not guaranteed. 

“At that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford not to have enough 
insurance.” 

This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans avail- 
able to you if you’re a college staff member, part- or full-time. To © 
get complete details, send us the coupon below. 


TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you. 
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Five popular books—outstanding for teachability .. . 


PERSONAL FINANCE 


ELVIN F. DONALDSON, The Ohio State University 


Examining all types of personal finan- 
cial problems, this widely used book 
shows how to analyze and how best to 
solve them. Includes a discussion of the 
nature of investments and security analy- 
sis, and an entire chapter on real estate 


and the law. “Clear and concise with a 
wealth of useful information.”—Helen 
C. Porter, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, in Journal of Finance. I[nstruc- 
tors Manual available. 2nd Ed. 70 ills., 
tables; 584 pp. $6 


CORPORATE FINANCE 


Also by ELVIN F. DONALDSON 


A complete picture of the principles 
underlying the modern business corpo- 
ration’s financial policy and practice. 
Stressing management’s viewpoint, this 
textbook gives the best legal and ac- 


counting advice on corporate financial 
policy. “A well-written and well-inte- 
grated text.’-—Denton A. Fuller, Al- 
fred University. Instructors Manual 
available. 48 ills., tables ; 876 pp. $7.50 


PRINCIPLES of 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


RAYMOND G. SMITH, Indiana University 


A well-balanced approach to the es- 
sentials of speech preparation and de- 
livery. This textbook incorporates the 
findings of semantics, psychology, and 
sociology; presents new refinements on 
sound and familiar speech doctrine ap- 


plied to the requirements of today’s 
speakers. “A fine coverage of the rhetoric 
elements of public speaking.”—Carl 
Balson, Beloit College. Illus., 376 pp. 

$4.25 


FAITHS MEN LIVE BY 


JOHN CLARK ARCHER, Yale University; 
Revised by CARL E. PURINTON, Boston University 


An objective and comprehensive 
study of religion in the modern world, 
covering all the major religions in their 
historical and cultural settings. Second 
Edition contains up-to-date material on 


the Mosaic faith, the Hebrew prophets, 
the message of Jesus, and modern Islam. 
“Students of comparative religion will 
find the book invaluable.”—Christian 
Observer. 2nd Ed. 553 pp. $5.75 


ORGANIZATION and MANAGEMENT 
in INDUSTRY and BUSINESS 


WILLIAM B. CORNELL, Emeritus, New York University ; 
Revised by HUXLEY MADEHEIM, The College of the City of New York 


Designed for the _ introductory 
course in industrial and business man- 
agement, this textbook gives the student 
a well-rounded survey of the general op- 
eration of a business and the working of 


each department. “Does an excellent job 
in introducing this area of knowledge to 
the beginning student.”—D. U. Green- 
wald, Syracuse University. 4th Ed. 122 
ills., tables ; 579 pp. $7 


THE Press: COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


. . . ANew Textbook .. . 


PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE 


By Dauten and Welshans 


Here is a new book that fills the long-felt need for a basic prin- 
ciples textbook in the field of finance. It is designed for the first 
course in finance. It is the ideal book for those schools that can 
offer only one course in finance. 


PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE presents the functions, principles, 
institutions, practices, procedures, and problems of the whole 
area of finance. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 


GUIDE TO JUNIOR COLLEGES AND 


SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
3rd Edition, 1959 
$5.00 


Up-to-date information on two-year liberal arts programs and a variety 
of vocational and specialized programs. The only complete guide to 
| post secondary education, a vital reference volume for advisers, educa- 


tors and parents. Featured sections include: 


Statistics and descriptive text 
Curricula finding lists 
Junior colleges with secondary departments 
Index, including senior colleges and universities 
Association membership lists. 
Order from PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS, |! Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, THE DIRECTORY FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS. 
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Presidential Report 


GEORGE O. KILDOW 


IN GIVING an accounting of one’s steward- 
ship there are always certain hazards to be 
met. If one paints a glowing picture of 
many accomplishments during his term of 
office, he may rightfully be accused of be- 
ing a braggard; on the other hand, if one 
reports that everything has gone along 
smoothly and that all he had to do was to 
sit by and watch the machinery run, he 
may be accused of shirking his duties. 

This year I have what I consider is a 
perfect alibi which eliminates either of 
the aforementioned hazards. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that much has been ac- 
complished for the Association this year, 
not because of any superior intelligence or 
unusual activity on my part, but because 
your other officers, the Board of Directors, 
and the chairmen and members of the re- 
search and service committees together 
with your Coordinator of Research and 
Executive Director have been alert to the 
emerging needs and problems of our As- 
sociation and have taken action to pro- 
duce some results which I consider will be 
of lasting benefit to the AAJC. 

It is my intention to list briefly some of 
the events which have transpired during 
the past year which will affect every mem- 
ber of the Association, and I will be fol- 
lowed by the Assistant Coordinator of Re- 
search and the members of the research 


and service council who will spell out in 
detail how you may be encouraged to play 
an important part in some of the activities 
of the Association. 

Perhaps I should mention first that we 
started off the year with a new executive 
director. Since he is a very intelligent 
young man and had the advantage of a 
year’s internship under the excellent tute- 
lage of Dr. Jesse Bogue, he has, as ex- 
pected, done an excellent job. It is my per- 
sonal feeling, and I believe I express the 
opinion of those of us who have worked 
with him this year, that Dr. Gleazer has 
gotten off to an excellent start. We are 
fortunate in having a man of his caliber in 
the Washington office. 

This year your Board made a special 
effort to get all the junior colleges that 
could qualify and were not members to 
join the Association. Your president wrote 
personal letters to the administrators of 
these institutions inviting them to apply 
for membership through the regular chan- 
nels, and the members of the Board like- 
wise wrote to those schools in their areas. 
The result has been very gratifying: 31 
new colleges have joined the Association 
since last March and two have been rein- 
stated. We now have close to 98 per cent 


‘membership of eligible colleges. I hope 


this year it can be raised to 100 per cent. 
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Perhaps one of the most significant acts 
of your Board officers and committee 
chairmen during the past year was the re- 
organization of the research and service 
committee system of the Association. To 
those of us who have had recent experi- 
ence in attempting to initiate research 
projects through the machinery of the 
committee structure which was estab- 
lished in 1945, it became increasingly evi- 
dent that if the Association were to main- 
tain its research function it would be 
necessary to revise the structure. 

I want to emphasize the point that this 
revision does not imply any criticism of 
the older structure. One does not criticize 
a 15-year-old car; if circumstances compel 
us to use one of that vintage we recognize 
its limitations and we do not expect it to 
perform like, or do the work of, a later 
model. However, if we want to keep up 
with present-day traffic, safety and 
economy; make appointments involying 
car travel with an assurance of punctu- 
ality; and create a feeling of confidence 
with our associates, we supply ourselves 
with a car that will do the job with a min- 
imum of fuss and bother. 

From personal knowledge I know that 
for the past five or six years it has become 
increasingly difficult for the members of 
the research and service committees of the 
Association to find the time to seek out 
and identify problems with research pos- 
sibilities, and practically impossible for 
them to get the research going because 
of the diversities of interest, the busy 
schedules and the difficulties of communi- 
cating over vast distances. 

Only a limited amount of research has 
come out of the Association in the past 
five years. Of course, the nursing program 
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is an outstanding example of research and 
promotion. When the nursing project was 
started, most of the work was done by a 
special ad hoc committee which the cur- 
riculum committee asked the Board to 
appoint for that purpose. The excellent 
work and progress of that committee on 
nursing education is well known to all of 
us. But one or two major efforts in five 
or six years would hardly be considered a 
fair representation of either the needs or 
the potentialities of an organization of the 
size and importance of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. 

With this idea in mind the Assistant 
Coordinator of Research, the chairmen of 
the research and service committees and 
the chairman of the Editorial Board were 
invited to meet with the Board of Direc- 
tors at Estes Park last July to work out and 
submit for Board approval a plan of re- 


organization of the committee system 


which will provide for the incentive and 
the techniques of modern research. 

For approximately two and one-half 
days, from early morning until late at 
night, this committee on reorganization 
labored over its assignment, pausing only 
long enough for meals and an occasional 
coffeebreak. In their final report to the 
Board, the members of the committee 
showed a gratifying grasp of the problems 
involved and an imaginative approach to 
their solution. 

The Board of Directors has given unan- 
imous approval of their report and it is 
now in effect. There are certain obvious 
advantages in this new structure: 


1. There will be a much better coordination 
of committee activity than was possible 
under the previous structure. 

2. There will be a much wider participation 
in committee activities by the Association 
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members, as the new structure provides 
for 16 instead of eight members of each 
committee. 


3. It will be easier to assign certain research 
projects to special committees; to college 
faculties, either as a whole or in part; or 
to other groups who are peculiarly situ- 
ated to do research work. 


From every evidence which I have been 
able to observe during the past year or 
two, the community college in America is 
on the threshold of its greatest expansion 
in its entire history. During the next ten 
years there may well be a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the number of junior colleges in 


this country, and as these added oppor- 
tunities for post-high school education are 
provided, it is conceivable that the num- 
ber of students attending them might 
reach twice the present enrollment. Most 
certainly there will be a tremendous in- 
crease. 

In view of this potential situation, the 
Board feels that we should make every ef- 
fort to provide the equipment and person- 
nel to service member institutions and give 
them every possible assistance. That, in 
brief, is the background of our thinking as 
we unveil for you this morning our new 
committee structure. 


Excellence and National Strength 


JAMES P. MITCHELL 


UNCERTAINTY and crisis are the conditions 
of life in the modern world. Much of the 
uncertainty is due to the fact that in al- 
most every field of knowledge modern 
man is confronted with the need to make 
a successful synthesis of his traditional be- 
liefs and his new understanding. This is 
true especially in the scientific disciplines. 
Geneticists have discovered DNA, the 
instrument of heredity. Radio astronomers 
have mapped, for the first time, our entire 
galaxy. Chemists have reproduced the 
drama of creation within a test tube. Phys- 
icists have identified anti-matter. Each 
day, with the spade of the archeologist, the 
microscope of the biologist, and instru- 
ments within the nose cone of the missile, 
men uncover new information which leads 
to new knowledge. 

Outside the scientific disciplines, in the 
area of social relations, there is an even 
more critical body of knowledge develop- 
ing—inquiries into the causes and nature 
of prejudice, into the functioning of a free 
enterprise economy, into the balance of 
rights between the individual, his com- 
munity and his government. So vast and 
so crucial to our progress are these fields 
that education has become a prerequisite 
to meaningful citizenship. 

This deluge of new knowledge, flooding 
in on thinking men from every direction, 


JAMES P. MITCHELL is Secretary, VU. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


requires a constant reappraisal of our own 
attitudes toward the world in which we 
live. Man’s amazing scientific competence, 
for instance, has worked changes in almost 
all of our traditional relationships but no- 
where more dramatically than in the con- 
ventional power positions of the world’s 
nations. This change is fundamental. It is 
thoroughly understood by the Soviets. 

Today, as never before in the world’s 
history, the old maxim that “knowledge is 
power,” is true in a literal, life-or-death 
sense. | 

Intellectual excellence is no longer an 
ornament to a society; it is a basic source 
of national strength. A whole new dimen- 
sion has been added to the resources that 
support a nation’s policy. 

Geographical advantage, overseas col- 
onies, fruitful domestic commerce, fleets, 
Maginot lines, systems of alliances— 
these are no longer enough. A nation’s 
people must now possess scientific and in- 
tellectual excellence. The rapid obsoles- 
cence of military weapons is only the most 
obvious example of how the intellect can 
make rapid discoveries that shift in a short 
space of time the balance maintained for 
many years before. 

The world is beginning to know that a 
nation with high intellectual excellence 
needs only the proper scientific tools to 
overcome any disadvantage. The power 
of this realization is being felt as the 20 
new nations of the world search for the 
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fastest means toward fulfillment. Thus, a 
single-manned satellite can, in the short 
time it takes from launching pad to orbit, 
command the kind of respect from the 
world’s people that required armies, 
navies and industries a few years ago. 
Every challenge from the Soviets is, funda- 
mentally, an intellectual one; the inter- 
national contest is a contest of the minds. 

Certainly situations like that in Berlin 
have their final reference in the strength 
behind the contending sides—and the 
major element in that strength today is 
not the numbers of weapons but the abil- 
ity to build better ones, and defenses 
against better ones—in a word, excel- 
lence. Anyone who doubted this was 
sharply reminded of its truth when the 
Soviets were able, with their first single 
satellite, to erase decades of incompetence 
in the eyes of the world. With a single 
stroke they startled America from her con- 
ventional belief in her own absolute tech- 
nical superiority. 

That achievement of the Soviets was 
intellectual in nature. It did not imply a 
highly developed or massive productive 
system generating countless products for 
consumers in a mature industrial society 
sprung up from the Russian earth over- 
night. Nor did it imply a highly organized 
social structure upon which the Russian 
people depended for a new and thrilling 
advance in living. 

No, it implied only one thing: scientific 
and technical competence, based upon a 
rigorous program of study and education, 
and supported by a narrow but de- 
termined expenditure of wealth to pro- 
mulgate the ideas that were developed. 
Thus, when we began to search for the 
reasons for the Soviet triumph, and it was 
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not merely a public relations triumph but 
a major gain in world prestige, the first 
place we looked was not at their industry, 
not at their government, not at their re- 
sources—but at their school system. 

What made the biggest and darkest 
headlines in the immediate post-sputnik 
era were not the gross national product 
figures of the Soviets, nor the industrial 
capacity estimates, but the difficult cur- 
riculums, the long hours, the intense con- 
centration and the tough discipline of an 
educational system that proved that the 
masters of the Soviet State had realized 
that intellectual supremacy in scientific 
and technical fields was the quickest and 
surest way to world domination. Our re- 
action to this awakening was energetic, 
and, in some places, frantic. 

Now while much of this can happily be 
written off as the first reaction to a sur- 
prise, a great deal of it has been very 
beneficial. For one thing, it helped to cre- 
ate a general public awareness of the fact 
that a new quality, intellectual excellence, 
is now, and from here on out, a necessity 
for national strength. For another, while 
it led to some very erroneous assumptions, 
it also led to a demand for a reappraisal 
of our educational institutions. Such a re- 
appraisal must have beneficial results. 
However, if it is inspired only by fear of 
falling behind the Soviets, if it is directed 
only toward those technical areas in which 
the competition is keenest, and if its pur- 
pose is to realign our educational system 
to produce quantities of narrowly edu- 
cated specialists in priority fields at the ex- 
pense of general educational advance, 
then I say that the Russians have indeed 
scared us into cutting off our own nose 
cones. 
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The junior colleges of America especi- 
ally should be alert to the danger that 
growth based upon a crisis condition may 
not create a firm foundation for further 
growth. You should be constantly vigi- 
lant that your growth, which has been 
spectacular, can never be written off 
merely as a crash program in an inter- 
national race for a special kind of brain. 
Your base must be much broader, and 
much firmer, than that. These are two 
things you can do to avoid becoming the 
creature of international circumstance: 

First—your admission standards should 
be selective, very selective. You are well 
aware of the danger of loose standards, I 
am sure. Let me illustrate my point, how- 
ever. A young man who has been sliding 
through school for twelve grades looks 
around and sees a new community college 
in his home town. That college realizes 
that we are in a competition for compe- 
tence with Soviets, upon which our very 
survival can depend. So it admits him, on 
the false assumption that in an emergency 
one cannot be selective. And he enters, 
thankful that the international challenge 
has provided him with two more years in 
lotus land, to be spent attending football 
games, dances, and an occasional enter- 
taining lecture. Junior colleges must 
never be accused of becoming rest stops 
for the lazy. 

The second thing that junior colleges 
can do to guarantee a long and fruitful 
life to themselves, a life not based upon 
frantic demand, is to watch their curricu- 
lums. I believe in broad education. I be- 
lieve in balanced education. I believe in 
diverse education. But if the junior col- 
lege, or any other educational institution, 
is so broad that it feels that it must pro- 
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vide a resting place for anyone who ap- 
plies, if it is so balanced that it feels it 
must offer for every Greek course one in 
basket weaving, and if it is so diverse that 
it attempts to teach arts, skills, crafts, 
sports, languages, and _ housekeeping, 
handicrafts, and adjustment to the group 
—then such a school is going to fail 
through lack of concentration and pur- 
pose. 

Take only the best students you can 
get, and only those that belong in college. 
Teach them what they come to learn, and 
what they must know. Those two rules 
will make your growth meaningful, and 
your contribution to America and her 
world position major. I feel sure that the 
junior college movement will succeed in 
doing this, and I intend to give it every 
support I can. 

Why should the Secretary of Labor 
support junior colleges? My first set of 
reasons are based firmly upon the facts of 
our manpower situation. Let me sketch 
them briefly for you. 

Our population takes a three million 
person leap every year. By 1965 we will 
need 10 million more workers than we 
had in 1955 to produce the goods and 
services necessary for such a rapidly ex- 
panding population—at the standard of 
living we have considered necessary to 
free society. Where are we going to get 
them? Five million of the ten we need 
will be men and women over 45 years of 
age. Another four and one-half million 
will be young people between the ages of 
14 and 24. More than half will be women. 
More importantly, the number of persons 
in the age bracket between 25 and 44 will 
be no larger in 1965 than it was in 1955. 
There will be, due to the low birth rates - 
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of the 1930’s, 700,000 fewer men between 
25 and 34 in 1965 than there were in 
1955. 

Those figures add up to this conclu- 
sion: At a time when intellectual excel- 
lence is a necessity for national survival, 
we face the demands of a big economy 
supporting a vast population with a work 
force that will not increase in its prime 
age brackets. We will depend more heav- 
ily upon older people, younger people and 
women to bring the needed skills and the 
needed energies to bear upon our national 
strength. That this requires the fullest 
utilization and the proper use of all of 
our human resources is the central fact of 
life of our economy. 

Consider another aspect of the man- 
power future: Last year some 3.6 million 
students were enrolled in American col- 
leges. By 1970 there will be 7 million, or 
more. 

At present, the citizens of this country 
invest about three-fourths of a billion dol- 
lars each year in higher educational 
facilities. It is estimated that some $3 bil- 
lions per year will be needed. Our coun- 
try’s 1,937 colleges and universities got 
along on $3.5 billion last year. In 1970 
they will need at least $8 billion. 

Put these two things together—a man- 
power situation that puts extreme respon- 
sibility upon the young man and woman 
under 24 and demands upon our educa- 
tional system that will require far greater 
expenses than at present—and you can 
readily see why the finger of fate points to 
the junior community college as the best, 
most effective and least expensive way of 
solving some of our manpower problems. 
The junior college, by providing two-year 
terminal courses that develop technical 
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competence as well as provide intellectual 
training, is helping to fill a dangerous gap 
in the American manpower picture. 

A badly needed man in our country to- 
day is the educated technician without 
whom the theoretician and scientist is 
helpless. We have been attempting to 
supply him by _ on-the-job training 
and by using graduates of four-year 
schools as technicians. Neither of these 
courses is very successful. The first 1s 
slow and akward; often entire educational 
backgrounds have to be roughed in before 
genuine competence is developed. The 
second is an open waste of training time 
and of education. 

The junior college is pioneering in pro- 
viding technical and semi-professional 
programs leading to jobs in business and 
industry that require education beyond 
high school but do not require a four- 
year course. This is one of the reasons that 
the President’s Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers reported that “‘the develop- 
ment of community or junior colleges 
should be encouraged and assisted.” This 
is one of the reasons, too, that President 
Eisenhower remarked that two additional 
years of schooling beyond the traditional 
twelve grades were a necessity in America. 

That entire picture, the need for tech- 
nical competence in America’s young 
men and women, I said was one set of 
reasons for the Secretary of Labor’s sup- 
porting them as schools with high admis- 
sion standards and tough curriculums. 

There is another, more intangible set 
of reasons, In this world, you don’t need 
a set of manpower statistics nor a grave 
international challenge to justify added 
years of schooling. Our emphasis is too 
often on the technical, the specialist, the 
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scientific training that can make or break 
a nation in a world of scientific weapons. 
We tend to overlook the fact that citizen- 
ship itself, with all it involves in the way 
of recognized values and ideals, cherished 
truths and sacred rights, requires the 
highest kind of intellectual competence 
and understanding. 

Consider what a young man needed to 
know just 20 years ago in order to operate 
as an effective citizen—and what he has 
to know today. In your own communities, 
the problems of local government, of agri- 
culture, of labor and management, of 
public support, of private enterprise, of 
education, of civil rights all require an 
educated basis for action. Yet these things 
are the very stuff of everyday life in 
America. 

The citizen today stands in the center 
of a complex of ideas and activities upon 
which his welfare and that of the country 
depends—yet how often is he hopelessly 
confused or bewildered or frustrated by 
his lack of training in understanding 
them. No, you don’t need a manpower 
argument, despite its power, to sell more 
education for more people to me. You 
have only to open the window in any 
American town and look out. 
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Twenty years ago many of our students 
may never have heard of Lebanon or 
heard of it only dimly—and they still 
were able to make proper value judg- 
ments about their place in the world. But 
today, our back doors open onto places 
and peoples that are involved in our lives 
and our national destiny. How we greet 
them, and how we treat them, depends 
upon whether or not we can bring the 
full light of intelligence and training and 
understanding to bear upon the hand- 
shake we extend. In this area, the junior 
college, its roots sunk firmly into local 
ground, can render a truly magnificent 
service to the nation. 

Junior colleges are becoming an ever 
more important part of Main Street 
America. They are becoming an individ- 
ual expression of our people—local 
institutions that open their doors to the 
young and the old. Because they spring 
from the people and from the community, 
they are able to return to the people and 
to the community not only knowledge and 
skill but wisdom and understanding— 
qualities that Lincoln said were always in 
the people. That kind of gift to America 
is also a gift to the whole of the human 
family. 


That All May Learn to Survive and Stay Free 


HENRY A. DIXON 


AFTER FOUR years’ separation from college 
work and 18 years as a member of your 
great organization, I still feel toward 
teaching like Shakespeare described a 
beautiful woman when he said, “Age can- 
not wither her nor custom dim her infinite 
variety.” So it was with a great deal of 
pleasure that I accepted the invitation to 
be with you. 

I congratulate you, my colleagues in 
the junior college movement, upon your 
vision in adopting as the theme of this 
convention the powerful American ideal, 
“That All May Learn.” I also congratu- 
late you upon your courage and loyalty in 
setting for yourselves such an important 
and difficult task. 

But permit me to go a step beyond your 
theme, “That All May Learn,’ and add 
what I think you intended it to connote 
in this critical period in which we are liv- 
ing—‘ That all may learn to survive: and 
stay free.” 

The dream of the ages has been to 
establish a society of cultural achievement 
and economic abundance with individual 
liberty. Western civilization has nearly 
succeeded in converting this dream into 
a reality, but only through a series of bold 
revolutions and hard won victories over 
ignorance and autocracy. 


HENRY A. DIXON is a Member of Congress 
from the state of Utah. 
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WESTERN CIVILIZATION IS IN PERIL 


Now Western civilization, so worth 
saving, faces by far its most perilous chal- 
lenge—that of communism. We have 
been able to withstand the Dunkirks and 
Pearl Harbors of the past, but whether or 
not we can withstand disciplined men in 
a far superior geopolitical position who 
are armed with the best tools and weap- 
ons tyrants have had in the history of the 
world will depend on our ability to learn 
to survive. 

In the national monument area near 
Vernal, Utah, archeologists dug up the 
fossil remains of the dinosaur. His tragic 
story is that he was unable to adjust to a 
new set of conditions and a new environ- 
ment. He did not learn to survive, and he 
became extinct in spite of an advantage 
he had in the structure of his central ner- 
ous system. The curator at the monument 
told me years ago that the dinosaur had a 


. brain in his cranium and one at the base 


of his spinal column, so when an idea 
missed his first brain he had a saving 
after-thought. 

Many pessimists say that Western civil- 
ization, like the dinosaur, is in the Meso- 
zoic Saurian era of man and that centuries 
from now whatever is left of civilization 
may be picking over our remains and 
pondering our downfall. 

. This is not hard to imagine in light of 
Communist accomplishments to date and 
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Khrushchev’s dramatic threat to the West 
that, “We will bury you.” 

The Ideological Challenge. The leth- 
argy and indifference on the part of many 
leads me to think there is altogether too 
much truth in the challenge that one of 
the Red leaders threw at us, when he 
said, “In Christianity you of the Western 
world have a far better and nobler phil- 
osophy than we have in atheistic commu- 
nism, but we will prevail nonetheless for 
wherever there is a Communist there 1s a 
dedicated ambassador of communism. 
Western civilization lacks both this vital- 
ity and dedication.” With this missionary- 
like zeal, backed by military force, the 
Communists have made great strides. 

Dr. Daryl Chase, President of Utah 
State University, recently asked an alumni 
group, “What will historians record as the 
most important world development in the 
next 50 years? Will it be man’s mastering 
the weather or perhaps learning to reap 
prodigious quantities of food from the 
sea?” 

‘Neither,’ was his answer. “It will be 
whether or not free men continue to be 
free. In only 40 years Communists have 
taken control of one billion of the earth’s 
people. There has never been anything 
like it.” 

The Military Challenge. While West- 
ern civilization is in peril, I do not be- 
lieve we are in imminent danger of a 
military attack. Our power of mass retali- 
ation is still far too great for that. But we 
cannot shut our eyes to the Russian mili- 


tary crash program designed to surpass 
the United States in atomic power or to 
the fact that they have surpassed us in the 
thrusting power of their jet engines and 
are apparently ahead of us in intercon- 
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tinental ballistic missiles and intermediate 
range ballistic missiles. 

The Challenge of Economic Warfare. 
I believe, too, that the Reds still think 
they can bring us to our knees through 
other means, such as destroying capital- 


ism and free enterprise through an eco- 
nomic war. I observed their efforts in this 
regard first hand and a month ago when 
I went to the Far East as a representative 
of the House Agriculture Committee at a 
conference of U. S. agricultural attaches 
at New Delhi, India. 

Most of the Far East countries secured 
their independence at one sudden blow 
within the last 15 years without the cen- 
tury and a half of preparation that 
America had before we obtained inde- 
pendence. Though they fear communism, 
they detest even more the colonial nations 
which kept them in bondage and suspect 
the motives of Western countries. They 
do not have the widespread literacy, edu- 
cation, technical training and the capital 
to step up their productivity and living 
standards, but their people are demand- 
ing these high living standards. So they 
are restive and the countries are in tur- 
moil. 

The Communists exploit this great un- 
rest by promising “pie in the sky” if the 
people will accept their political belief. I 
saw evidence of this wherever I went. 

I saw countries in the Soviet orbit 
dumping products into the Far East 
markets at prices much lower than we 
can produce them in the United States 
just to strangle our trade—determined to 
capture our markets at any cost. I saw 
Russians trading arms to Eastern coun- 
tries. These arms are followed by thou- 
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sands of Russian technicians who in turn 
spread political beliefs. I saw evidence 
that Russia had provided India with 500 
trained steel technicians, when at the 
same time we had promised 700 but could 
furnish only 100. 

I saw American private industry virtu- 
ally at a standstill in the Orient, whereas 
it used to be expanding. Soviets will step 
in where our firms fear to tread. They will 
risk heavy economic loss for strategic 
political gains, whereas our private in- 
dustry can’t take such losses. If the Reds 
are selling at a loss, all they need to do is 
to make their people, virtually in servi- 
tude already, work longer hours, accept 
less food and fewer of the necessities of 
life. They can cut the costs of production 
in ways that our private industry could 
not and would not do. 

I saw Red China playing with Hong 
Kong as a cat toys with a mouse. Red 
China is the source of nearly all Hong 
Kong’s wood for fuel. China cut off the 
source completely without warning. In 
desperation Hong Kong business people 
ordered shipments of wood from Borneo 
and other places. Upon the arrival of this 
wood, the Red Chinese flooded the 
market at prices so low that it bankrupted 
many of the Hong Kong merchants who 
had come to the rescue of their people. 

I saw Chinese textile workers slaving 12 
hours a day, seven days a week, every day 
of the year except two holidays for the 
Chinese New Year, in textile mills every 
bit as modern and mechanized as the best 


we have in America and for a smaller 
weekly wage than we pay for a single day. 
At the same time our labor leaders are 
calling for a 25-hour week and vastly 
higher minimum wage laws. 
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Educational Challenge. We are far 
ahead of Russia educationally. However, 
her program is moving ahead at a faster 
rate than ours, especially with respect to 
producing exactly the sort of trained men 
her rulers want for achieving scientific 
and technological supremacy. 

Rickover says our educational perils are 
as follows: 


1. Russia has virtually wiped out illiteracy 
in 20 years. (Twenty years ago her educa- 
tional system was in ruins, and at the time of 
the revolution 70 per cent of the country was 
illiterate. ) 

2. Russia puts a larger percentage of her 
smaller income into education than does 
America. (We spend 3.5 per cent, while Russia 
spends 6 per cent. ) 

3. The European high school graduate has 
learned more fundamentals than most of our 
college graduates. An hour at school means 
an hour of uninterrupted serious work; here 
there are assemblies, errands, play, short 
school year, and the teacher spends too much 
time helping dullards and neglecting the cap- 
able. 

4. Russia has made the rewards of scholar- 
ship so attractive that her children are working 
their heads off to keep up with an extraordi- 
narily tough curriculum—often at the cost of 
their health. 

5. Russia has few substandard teachers. 
Their standards are high. Their load is heavy. 
Their honors and pay are high. (In America 
the beginning salary of the college teacher is 
the same as a factory worker. In Russia it is 
eight times as great. In America a full college 
professor averages twice as much as the be- 
ginning teacher. In Russia a successful full 
professor can be paid 15 times as much as a 
beginner. 

6. In America the major share of research 
has gone into making life pleasant and com- 
fortable and increasing the material well being 
of the individual. In Russia research goes into 
physics, chemistry, astronomy and missiles. 
Chemists are diverted from research to cure 
disease to studies which can improve metals. 

7. In America we discourage young men 
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from scholarly pursuits by calling scholars 
“egg heads,” long hairs” and “little men 
with the beards.” In Russia scholars are the 
best paid and most revered men in the com- 
munity. 

I could go on at great length on the 
communist challenge, pointing out for in- 
stance the fact that in the 40 years since 
the revolution Russian production has 
doubled 22 times, but I am sure the facts 
presented prove that the peril to Western 


civilization is real. 


WE CAN LEARN TO SURVIVE AND STAY FREE 


As Shakespeare says, “We are living, 
we are walking in an age of awful time. 
But to be living is sublime.” In facing the 
Communist threat we must not lose our 
heads. We must learn to live with danger 
and overcome it. 

Our situation calls to mind a conversa- 
tion between two Negroes in a Nashville, 
Tennessee, barbershop during World War 
II when I was teaching at Peabody Col- 
lege. One of them said, ‘““We sho am in a 
crisis!” The other replied, “This ain’t no 
crisis, it’s only a crissis.”” “Well, what’s the 
difference?” asked the first. “Here’s the 
difference,” said the second, “A crisis is 
when yo’ all loses yo’ heads—a crissis is 
when you all puts yo’ heads togedder.” 

In the last great war our armed services 
had to teach men how to live in new 
circumstances and under extreme con- 
ditions. Aviators had to be taught how to 
live if shot down at sea. Soldiers had to 
be taught survival techniques in the 
jungle, in Alaska and in the Arctic. 

We can take to heart some of the “sur- 
vival” instructions given to our boys in 
desperate situations in World War II. I 
recently gleaned a few cryptic statements 
from these little survival pamphlets: 
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(1) “Read this booklet—it may save your 
life!” 

(2) “Size up the situation and plan your 
course of action! Avoid panic and use 
your head.” 

(3) “If they can do it, you can too!” 

(4) “Take inventory yourself, don’t let 
George do it. It is you who may be cold 
and hungry.” 


They learned to survive, and I have 
the unshaken conviction that Western 
civilization can learn to survive if we are 
willing to pay the price. The desperation 
of the Japanese threat in World War II 
forced industrial and military miracles— 
the Russian threat might well stimulate 
miracles, too. 


Slowness of Democratic Action. 


One of the greatest historians has said, 
‘A totalitarian state is like a full rigged 
ship which moves with great speed ma- 
jestically out of the harbor, but if it hits a 
rock it sinks. Democracy is like a raft. It 
doesn’t move so fast but neither does it 
sink. But—darn it—your feet are always 
wet.” 

For instance, America’s public schools 
are in the hands of local school boards 
where the state has slight control and 
federal help is mistrusted. When I was in 
the schools, there were some states that 
had from 1,000 to 3,000 school districts 
and almost as many school board mem- 
bers as teachers. It is almost impossible to 
get through to these thousands of boards 
and administrators anything like a na- 
tional policy to meet an emergency. 

Admiral Rickover says that Russia does 
not have this problem of ponderous slow- 
moving action. “One man can institute a 
crash program for his government,” he 
said, “and force the immediate support of 
the schools, the public and the scientists. 
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The cost in time and money of congres- 
sional government is eliminated. Authori- 
tarian control and the low standard of 
living make the running of the civilian 
sector simple and cheap.” 

Such a government presents a real 
challenge to a free people who nurture 
the individual not alone for the contribu- 
tion he may make to the national welfare 
but for the realization of his own poten- 
tialities and desires as well. Since a free 
society cannot commandeer action, our 
fate rests on how well we can educate the 
people to act of their own accord. 

Cult of Easiness. It has been frequently 
stated in recent months that some of our 
most discerning critics are uneasy about 
current aspirations and values of Ameri- 
cans. The President of Notre Dame has 
said, “I think we have a kind of cult of 
easiness today. There is an easy way to 
cook a meal; there is an easy way to drive 
a car; there is an easy way to get a vaca- 
tion; there is an easy way to pay your 
bills; there is an easy way to save your 
soul.” 

Recently the editor of Life magazine 
stated, “Leaders in the U. S. are worried 
about America—undereducated, over- 
entertained, tossing uneasily in ‘sophisti- 
cated vulgarity.’ ” He infers that we have 
forms of a free society but maybe the 
spirit is dying and wonders if a nation that 
consumes more drink and tranquillizers 
than any nation in history and a nation 
“glued to television” is not simply at a 
disadvantage before the iron pioneers of 
the new collective society. 

The Reds cannot stay glued to radio or 
television because they must work 12 
hours a day. Even if they could stay glued 
to these instruments, they would have 
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blasted in their ears over the radio and 
television the importance of the seven- 
year program, winning the war for sci- 
entific and economic supremacy and 
crushing capitalism. 

How does this cult of easiness handicap 
the schools? Principal Edwin Anderson of 
the Prosser, Washington, High School re- 
cently made a survey after a lot of parents 
had complained because of the failing 
marks their children were getting. His 
findings: an educational mixture too rich 
with gasoline. Of seniors with A and B 
grades, only 11 per cent owned cars or 
had the use of them regularly. Among C 
grade seniors 33 per cent had cars, and 62 
per cent of the C-minus to failing seniors 
were motorized. Cars owned by juniors 
with A and B grades, none; with C grades, 
31 per cent; and with C-minus to failing 
grades, 39 per cent. The University of 
Virginia faculty is “grounding” 77 per 
cent of last year’s car-owning students. 

This cult of easiness, combined with 
the small group consciousness of the seg- 
ments of our economic society and the 
greedy habits of individuals and groups 
whose major question too frequently is 
what can they get out of our country in- 
stead of what can they give, constitutes a 
serious threat. This must be altered if we 
are to survive and stay free. 

Better to light a Candle than to Curse in 
the Darkness. 

Secretary Flemming of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare tells about leaving his 
children with a baby sitter. When he and 
his wife arrived home, the baby sitter 
appeared disturbed because the power 
had gone off, leaving the place in darkness 
and frightening the smaller children. 

One small boy came downstairs and 
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screamed, “There is too much dark here.” 
The older children, however, scurried 
about looking for candles and flashlights. 
The old Chinese proverb says, “It is bet- 
ter to light a candle than to curse in the 
darkness.” 

The psalmist said, “I will lift my eyes 
unto the hills whence cometh my help. My 
help cometh from the Lord who made 
heaven and earth.” 

The Lord has not failed this nation. 
Neither will he ever fail it if we look to 
him. And how does the Lord give us help? 
It is Christian education and Christian 
living that made men free and will keep 
men free. I have unbounded faith that the 
candle of Christian education definitely 
will dispel the gloom caused by the perils 
which threaten our free society. 

For this reason, in this crisis it is to the 
teachers, more than any group, that we 
look to “light the candle of the Lord” to 
help us learn to survive. It is in the class- 
rooms, homes and churches that the fu- 
ture of the world is largely going to be de- 
termined. 

This is why, as educators and as citi- 
zens, we must look our times and our 
_ school system searchingly in the face. This 
is why we must re-examine our objectives, 
our methods and our facilities in light of 
the crucial role we are called upon to play. 

Let us define specifically what the ob- 
jectives of education in a democratic so- 


ciety should be. A statement which ap- | 


peared in the May, 1957, issue of the 
Junior College Journal defines it very 
beautifully, I believe: 

“It is to teach the people to under- 
stand. It is to teach the people the real 
meaning of freedom, for it is a complex 
concept to master, not a simple one. It is 
to equip the people to govern themselves 
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for govern they must. It is to charge them, 
at least at the college level where the most 
significant learning must occur, with a 
meaningful acquaintance with the history 
of our civilization, with the nature of free 
government under law, and with a general 
knowledge sufficiently broad to induce 
them to discharge intelligently their re- 
sponsibilities as free citizens.” 

People ask me the question, “Why 
should we pay taxes to support public 
education?” The answer is, briefly, “to de- 

velop an enlightened citizenry.’ American 
schools do not give this aim sufficient pri- 
ority to make it stand out in letters of gold 
before the public. 

I recall a reliable study in which more 
than 6,000 high school graduates were 
asked the question, “What does Amer- 
ica mean to you?” The vast majority de- 
finvd America in terms of its blessings and 
whit they get from the country. Only a 
very few defined it in terms of what they 
should give in return. This notion of all 
getting and little giving to our country is 
so prevalent even among adults that it im- 
perils our society. It all goes to show that 
every class period should in some way 
contribute to a deeper love for our coun- 
try and a greater willingness to sacrifice 
to keep it free. 


ALL MAY LEARN TO SURVIVE AND STAY 
FREE BY RETAINING THE AMERICAN 
TRADITION OF EQUAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Fortunately for America our concept of 
equality of educational opportunity is a 
far cry from the program of European 
universities which are essentially con- 
cerned with preparing youth for the 
learned professions and whose student 
bodies are a highly select group. The se- 
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lection begins toward the close of the ele- 
mentary school at which time not more 
than 20 per cent of any age group is privi- 
leged to attend the pre-university schools 
and thence to college, and the selection is 
often influenced by the class system. The 
remaining 80 per cent, except for a com- 
paratively few, go to work and complete 
their full-time education at age 14. 

As a result only one out of every five or 
six European boys and girls attends col- 
lege, whereas one out of approximately 
every three American boys and girls at- 
tends college. 

Dr. James Conant in his splendid book, 
The American High School Today, points 
out the tremendous waste in undeveloped 
talent in Germany, France, Italy and 
Switzerland as a result of the selective 
character of their student population. 
This is a waste which America cannot af- 
ford. In fact we cannot afford the waste 
of our own present system in which fully 
one-half of the top 25 per cent of our high 
school graduates never attend college. 

Equality has come to mean in America 
not only political equality but equality of 
educational opportunity as far as the in- 
dividual can profit from such opportunity. 
The story is told about Lincoln stopping 
on a crowded street to pick up a beetle 
that was on its back and struggling to get 
on its feet. When he was chided by his 
companion for causing such a scene on a 
crowded street, he said, “I wanted to give 
that beetle the same opportunity as all 
other beetles.” 

This great emancipator not only de- 
tested African slavery, but the far com- 
moner bondage—that of ignorance. That 
same Abe Lincoln during the Civil War 
in 1862, when the Union defeats were 
pressing the North, signed the Morrill Act 
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(which Buchanan had vetoed because the 
nation could not afford more colleges and 
because the land grant colleges would 
compete with the liberal arts colleges) and 
founded the land grant college for the 
“liberal and practical education of the _ 
industrial (as distinguished from the pro- 
fessional) classes.” 

Dr. John A. Widstoe, former president 
of Utah State University and also the Uni- 
versity of Utah, said, “For the first time in 
the history of the world the common man, 
to which class we all belong, was given 
access to the great heritage of learning of 
the ages, and for the first time an attempt 
was made to lift the common, necessary 
pursuits of life to a professional dignity.” 

The American junior or community 
college program and philosophy conform 
very closely to the program and _ philos- 
ophy of the land grant colleges—namely 
the “liberal and practical education of the 
common man” and constitute the second 
great legal step in that direction. 


The American Junior College Meets the 
Challenge—Don’t Count It Short 


People all over the nation agree that the 
junior colleges are destined to grow rap- 
idly both in number and in size. Predic- 
tions are that by 1970 they will enroll 
more than half of the nation’s total fresh- 
man class—even last year they absorbed 
one out of every four students who entered 
higher education. In 1920 there were only 
10 junior colleges reported to the UV. S. 
Office of Education and in 1929, 129. To- 
day there are 667 junior colleges with an 
enrollment of more than a million stu- 
dents. 

The Truman Commission said that the 
junior college should absorb the bulk of 
the increased college enrollment during 
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the next decade. At the time the Commis- 
sion was accused of being starry-eyed and 
visionary when it predicted that by 1960 
there would be 2.9 million students. It 
now appears that by 1960 enrollments will 
exceed four million. 

The church-supported junior colleges, 
bless them, are carrying a great share of 
the load and are doing an effective job in 
developing enlightened citizens and fur- 
thering Christian education. They, too, 
are growing, 

While in Honolulu recently I visited the 
three million dollar junior college under 
construction by the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. I was so taken up 
with the beauty of this institution and the 
vision of its sponsors that I wrote the 
church commissioner, my former student 
president, Ernest Wilkinson, for the pres- 
ent enrollment and expenditures of the 
Church's junior colleges and the projected 
expenditures and enrollment. 

At the present time the “Mormon” 
Church has 1,275 students enrolled in two 
junior colleges and is spending $991,000. 
Commissioner Wilkinson estimates that 
the proposed Ricks College in Idaho Falls, 
the proposed junior college in Salt Lake 
City and four junior colleges in areas of 
large Church population will enroll 30,- 
000 students by 1975. He says within the 
next five years the Church will probably 
spend 10 million dollars on the construc- 
tion of junior colleges. 

As a result of their surveys, authorities 
give five chief reasons why 50 per cent of 
the top 25 per cent of the high school 
graduates never attend college. These rea- 
sons are: first, lack of finances; second, 
lack of. motivation; third, distance from 
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college ; fourth, ineligibility for matricula- 
tion; and, fifth, the nature of the college 
program. 


The Junior Colleges Make Higher Edu- 
cation Financially Available to 
More People 


The present distribution of family in- 
come reveals sobering inequalities. Seventy 
per cent of the families of the United 
States have an income of $5,000 or less, 
and 15 per cent have a total income of 
under $2,000, which you will admit barely 
covers necessities. How many of their chil- 
dren, I ask you, can they send away to 
college these days on such a salary? 

Student costs are much less in the jun- 
ior college. W. Hugh Stickler made one of 
the most reliable studies of student costs 
in which he included tuition, fees, room 
rent, board, books, supplies, clothing, 
transportation and miscellaneous expend- 
itures. His results are as follows: public 
senior college, $1,304 per year; public 
junior college, $1,062; private senior col- 
lege, $1,531; and private junior college, 
$735, 

In other words it costs the student about 
$242 more per year to attend a public 
senior college than to attend a public jun- 
ior college and $800 more per year to at- 
tend a private senior college than to at- 
tend a private junior college. 

Further evidence that the community 
college makes college available to more 
people is produced by Coleman Griffiths 
in his book, The Juntor College of Illinois. 

He found that only 19.7 per cent of 
high school graduates went on to college 
when there was no junior college in their 
community as against 53.5 per cent when 
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the junior college was present. In the lat- 
ter case also 46.7 per cent of the graduates 
of lower income status families were found 
to be attending the junior college. 

Strayer found that nearly four times as 
many children of families in the lower in- 
come bracket attended college where 
there was an institution at home as at- 
tended when they were required to go 
away to attend college. By attending col- 
lege at home, the student is also able to 
find part-time work with his friends and 
neighbors and combine education and 
work. 

I believe that it costs the public or the 
church much less money to build and op- 
erate a junior college than a senior insti- 
tution. A considerable portion of the ex- 
pense of the senior institution is spent in 
research. The junior college does not have 
this expense. Again the senior institutions 
must spend huge sums to build dormi- 
tories and dining halls. These, on the con- 
trary, are not necessary in most junior col- 
leges because the students come from a 
nearby area and live at home. Journalist 
Louis Cassel cites government studies 
which reveal costs of $6,000 per student 
for necessary buildings in a senior institu- 
tion, while comparable building costs in 
the community college are $3,000. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MAKES TRANSITION 
FROM HIGH SCHOOL TO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MORE EASY THAN FROM HIGH SCHOOL 
TO SENIOR COLLEGE 


Students do not experience the strange- 
ness and homesickness when they live at 
home and go to a local institution that 
they suffer in entering a huge institution 
away from home. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CATERS TO A 
WIDELY DIVERSIFIED STUDENT 
POPULATION 


It requires an IQ of approximately 115 
to get a C grade in the professional courses 
of the senior institutions of the United 
States. Approximately two-thirds of the 
American college youth haven’t IQ’s that 
high. That is one reason why one-half of 
the students are eliminated from the uni- 
versities by the end of the sophomore year. 

The Truman Commission found that 
“at least 32 per cent of our population has 
the ability to complete an advanced, lib- 
eral or specialized professional educa- 
tion.” And, after spending thousands of 
dollars to calibrate the Army test scores of 
10 million servicemen into college apti- 
tude indices, the Commission said fur- 
ther, “At least 49 per cent of our popu- 
lation has the mental ability to complete 
14 years of schooling (the junior college 
program) with a flexible curriculum of 
general and vocational studies that should 
lead either to gainful employment or fur- 
ther study at a more advanced level.” The 
institutions you represent, therefore, offer 
educational opportunity to about 17 per 
cent more American youth than even our 
senior institutions. 

If the colleges are to educate the great 
body of our country’s youth, they must 
provide programs for the development of 
other abilities than those involved in aca- 
demic aptitude, and they cannot continue 
to concentrate on students with one type 
of intelligence to the neglect of youth with 
other talents. 

Special artistic ability, creative genius, 
mechanical skills and abilities not meas- 
ured by our verbal tests represent valuable 
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abilities not fully recognized by the tra- 
ditional university. This is another cause 
of our large student mortality. The tech- 
nical curriculum of the junior college on 
the other hand is designed especially for 
the semi-professions and the highly skilled 
occupations. American industry and our 
defense plants are crying for these people. 
We can use five semi-professional engi- 
neers for every graduate engineer. 


The Juntor College Has Worked Miracles 
in Adult Education and Brought to 
Focus a Large Nealected Area 
of Education 


The junior college goes into all of the 
homes that do all of the work of the com- 
munity and with its diversified program 
and practical bent teaches the parents, as 
well as the youth, to do that work better 
and to live more happily in those homes. 


The Accessibility of the Junior College 
Helps Provide the “Will to Learn” 


Psychologist Flemming says, “Show me 
a boy’s IO and I will tell you roughly what 
he might be able to do. But show me what 
he wants to do and [’ll tell you what he 
will do.” In order that all may learn to 
survive and stay free we must develop in 
them the “will to learn.” 

The “will to learn” is influenced to a 
considerable extent by family tradition, 
but family tradition is changing rapidly. 
Families are finding out now that it re- 
quires education beyond the high school 
to understand the front pages of the news- 
paper, to understand our international re- 
lations, our new hopes, our new fears, our 
new political developments and even to 
get a job. 
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New Help Is Coming from the 
Federal Government 


Education has always been of upper- 
most importance in achieving political and 
moral objectives in Western civilization, 
but never have we looked upon it quite 
as we do now in terms of our very survival. 
So it is not strange that these crucial times 
have resulted in the federal government’s 
taking more of an interest in the nation’s 
schools and playing an increasingly im- 
portant role. 

One good example that the federal gov- 
ernment has recognized that education, as 
well as missiles, is essential to our national 
security was the enactment last session of 
Public Law 85-864, the National Defense 
Education Act authorizing something 
over one billion dollars in federal aid. In 
its 10 titles it touches every level of edu- 
cation, public and private, from the ele- 
mentary school through the graduate 
programs. 

The success of the college student loan 
plan, which we substituted for a scholar- 
ship program, has surprised even educa- 
tors. Before, many college loan funds had 
gone begging. In the first four months 
after the bill was passed, 1,230 colleges 
and universities applied for participation 
asking for 62 million dollars. Congress had 
appropriated six million dollars to get the 
program started this year. 

Of the 1,227 institutions which have re- 
ceived college loan funds, 224 have been 
junior colleges, technical institutions or 
normal schools offering two, but less than 
four, years of work beyond the 12th grade. 
According to the Office of Education, they 
have received $354,883. 

In addition to the six million dollars for 
the student loan section of the bill $20,- 


THAT ALL MAY LEARN TO SURVIVE AND STAY FREE 


350,000 was provided for science, mathe- 
matics and foreign language, $800,000 for 
national defense fellowships, $7,400,000 
for guidance, counseling and _ testing, 
$800,000 for advanced training in foreign 
areas and languages, $500,000 for educa- 
tional media research, $3,750,000 for 
grants to states for area _ vocational 
programs and $400,000 for grants to states 
for statistical services. Supplemental ap- 
propriation requests for $75,300,000 for 
the National Defense Education Act are 
now pending before Congress. 

Other areas in which the federal gov- 
ernment is participating or is expecting to 
participate are school construction, aid to 
rural libraries, providing surplus com- 
modities—such as tools for technical train- 
ing—to the schools and Public Law 480 
which makes foreign currencies available 
for such things as the financing of chairs 
in American studies in foreign univer- 
sities, exchange of persons, workshops pre- 
sented by American leaders abroad and 
assistance to American schools abroad. 

Some suggested ways in which we might 
speed up our educational efforts and at the 
same time develop more enlightened citi- 
zens are: 


1. Decide now to have a far superior school 
- system and declare our willingness to pay the 
price. The sacrifice would be small in pro- 
portion to the returns. For example, the auto- 
mobile industry spends one and a half billion 
dollars every year to bring in its new models 
with different colored paint and styling so the 
American people will be enticed to spend 10 
per cent of their entire income for cars. If the 
money saved by bringing out a new model 
every second year, instead of every year, were 
given the public colleges and universities, it 
would increase income by three-fourths. 

2. Reorganize and streamline the present 
slow moving, ponderous school system. The 
further consolidation of small, inefficient, ex- 
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pensive school districts would be a good be- 
ginning. Encourage American education to 
join together to form large research institutes 
and coordinate their research efforts. Also, 
state coordinated programs of higher educa- 
tion which will save money, help prevent 
wasteful competition and keep higher educa- 
tion better aware of its aims should be en- 
couraged. 

3. Speed up the educational process - by: 
lengthening the school year on all levels (as 
they do in Europe) by using school buildings 
where necessary for more than one school shift 
(as they do in Russia) and by inviting gifted 
teenagers and the unemployed to college adult 
evening classes. 

4. Make the program tougher for the gifted 
students. While we cannot educate young 
people by merely scowling at them, I think 
Rousseau’s advance to young Emile is still 
good advice today. He said, “Think like a 
philosopher and work like a peasant.” 

5. Either improve the present school situ- 
ation by eliminating some of the more enjoy- 
able and time-consuming offerings in favor of 
the more demanding mental disciplines or 
establish institutes which will challenge the 
gifted. 

6. Provide better counseling and guidance 
on both levels of the secondary school and at 
the university to screen out and give special 
encouragement to the diligent and the su- 
perior student. 

7. Reverse the present trend where teachers 
and counselors spend an unwarranted amount 
of their time and the state’s money polishing 
cobblestones and dimming diamonds. 

8. Take greater advantage of the ability of 
the junior college to provide a general and 
practical education at home for all youth at 
considerably less expense to the student and 
public. Our times demand even more two-year 
technically qualified graduates than graduates 
of the professional schools. 

9. Establish more private, industrial and 
state fellowships, jobs, loans, awards and in- 
centives to attract gifted youth to college and 
keep them longer in college (if the former are 
not adequate, federal help may also be neces- 
sary). 

10. Exalt the role of the outstanding 
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teacher by according him greater social pres- 
tige, better salary and tax deduction on money 
spent for professional improvement. (It took 
a terrific struggle to get this deduction, but 
even that encouragement will help to trans- 
form many a teacher’s attitude. ) 


By adding to our theme, “That All May 
Learn,” the words “to Survive and Stay 
Free,’ I have injected the element of fear. 
I have done this to make our challenge 
more urgent and more purposeful. Extrin- 
sic motivation such as fear, punishment or 
rewards, are usually not as abiding as in- 
trinsic motivation which springs from a 
love of the cause itself. One should act not 
because he is afraid not to or feels he 
ought to but because he wants to. 

Western civilization is definitely in 
peril. Our greatest defense is Christian 
education. But this system of education 
has many weaknesses, and there is some 
room for fear that we cannot learn to sur- 
vive in time to avert disaster. But people 
adjust to fear very readily. The fear of 
sputnik was partly displaced by the fear 
of the recession and the loss of jobs and 
now by the fear of a conflagration over 
East Germany. So we cannot place too 
much reliance upon fear alone causing us 
to enlist in a crusade to eliminate the 
weaknesses of our system in order that all 
might learn what they should learn. 

Our school system is not a second-rate 
affair. It is by all odds the best system 
known anywhere or at any time. The great 
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reason is easy to be found. It is thousands 
of dedicated people, like you, who have 
made it their first love and the center of 
their lives. ““They didn’t teach,” says Sec- 
retary Arthur Flemming, “to become 
wealthy but for the intrinsic love of their 
neighbor and their country. We can be 
indicted for penalizing our teachers for 
their loyalty.” 

The Secretary, our member of the Pres- 
ident’s cabinet, says further that the great 
commandment, “Love thy neighbor as 
thy self,’ doesn’t mean that we like him 
or that we even agree with him in all in- 
stances. It does mean that we love him 
enough to help him realize his greatest 
possibilities just as dur convention theme 
connotes. 

Jesus of Nazareth was confronted with 
terrible trials and sorrows; yet he tri- 
umphed over far greater obstacles than we 
ever dream of. He said, “My soul is 
troubled and what shall I say? Father de- 
liver me from this hour—but for this cause 
come I unto this hour.” He forgot himself 
in His great dedication to the cause of His 
Father. 

“And a vision appeared unto Paul in 
the night. There stood a man of Mace- 
donia and praying him saying: ‘Come 
over into Macedonia and help us.’ ” That 
is what Western civilization and its youth 
are saying to us today. 


Educational Demands for a Profession 


STAFFORD L. WARREN 


IT Is A pleasure to speak before the mem- 
bers of the junior college associations. 
You are the ones who educate such a large 
part of our youth for their lifework, and 
yours is probably the hardest task in edu- 
cation for you enter the life of the youth 
at the period of greatest stress and un- 
certainty. It is a period for them of driv- 
ing energy and the “world is their oyster” 
—life lies before them. The wonderful 
thing about it is that all of us have gone 
through this period, too, and most of us 
look back on the five years between the 
ages of 15 to 20 as the “golden age”——our 
time of flowering. We often advise youth 
not to waste it. But what do we really 
know of what this waste is made? 

From our point of view we think of the 
growing young mind mainly for its po- 
tential for an effective role in life in a host 
of occupations—some technical, some 
professional, some in the services to others. 
Where does this youngster best fit? Lucky 
is the young man or woman who follows 
his flair to a logical conclusion. The in- 
telligent and disciplined mind is nature’s 
highest achievement—ts finest tool in the 
hands of mankind. 

The critical period in the mind’s de- 
velopment may be in the half decade be- 
tween 15 and 20 years of age, but the 


STAFFORD L. WARREN is Dean, School of 
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groundwork has been laid in the home 
and the grammar school. From the home 
should come good personal habits, regular 
hours, a proper respect for work as some- 
thing good of itself rather than something 
to be avoided, a stable and sound inter- 
personal relationship with parents and 
others, a proper code of ethics, a respect 
for honor and spiritual things, the joy of 
play and fellowship and many other fine 
things. 

The grammar school should lay the 
groundwork in good study habits, ac- 
curate and increased reading speed with 
understanding and memory integration, 
good penmanship (and typing, too), a 
basic understanding of arithmetic, the be- 
ginning of good composition and speak- 
ing, a familiarity with the classics, and 
also, I hope in the not too distant future, 
a foreign language. 

In high school and junior college the 
selection process for higher levels of learn- 
ing begins. The base is still good study 
habits, increasing reading speed and 
comprehension, increasingly orderly self- 
expression. The intellectual exposure 
should be broad: the classics, history, 
more foreign language, mathematics, and 
the sciences—physics, chemistry. These 
subjects are a measure of the student’s in- 
tellectual drive and endurance just as 
much as his athletic prowess is an illustra- 
tion of his physical fitness and good 
health. The total personality is beginning 
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to emerge as well as some indications of 
competence in a field of major prepara- 
tion. This is also where those who are 
more suited for the hand skills and the 
general services of small enterprises usu- 
ally separate off into technical schools or 
get jobs in the non-professional fields 
which make up the bulk of our manpower 
requirements. 

Obviously not all students have the 
physical attainments to become athletes 
or make a “team.” Competence in intel- 
lectual attainments likewise is not uni- 
versal, but our educational system—both 
private and public—affords each indi- 
vidual the opportunity to compete for any 
goal and without limits except those of his 
own intellectual endowments. How well 
he uses these endowments may vary with- 
in considerable limits influenced as indi- 
cated above by the home and the school. 
More often than not the student is in- 
fluenced greatly by the precepts of some 
teacher along the way. 

The junior college is a relatively new 
and essentially a Western development de- 
signed to meet a widely felt need in edu- 
cation. We are extremely fortunate in 
having a fine dedicated corps of educators 
in our junior colleges who are preceptors 
for our youth in preparing and guiding 
them through their general preparation 
for life and for a more advanced educa- 
tion. This influence occurs at the most 
susceptible age—15-—20 years. 


In the thousands of applicants inter- 


viewed for admission to medical schools 
each year, one of the very common state- 
ments made by the student is that some 
teacher showed him the exciting prospects 
in science in some field and guided him 
into college with a curiosity for develop- 
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ing his flair in some scientific subject not 
necessarily medicine. This decision usually 
came later. 

Insofar as the performance in medical 
school is concerned, good students from 
the junior colleges in this state have done 
just as well as those receiving their lower 
division education in the state colleges, 
private colleges, or the University of Cali- 
fornia. Their basic preparation is sound. 
In general, they have good study habits 
and as many merits and demerits as stu- 
dents in other lower division backgrounds. 

Up to this point I have generalized as 
well as over-simplified and somewhat 
idealized what you already know and 
hope to be true, namely, that the junior 
college is a soundly conceived and effec- 
tive unit in our educational system. 

What is required of the student who 
wishes to enter a profession? Any profes- 
sion requires a student to have integrity, 
a fairly high intelligence, an aptitude in 
the field, motivation, endurance and sta- 
bility. Not the least of these requirements 
is financial endurance, particularly in the 
long course of study in medicine. Since I 
am most familiar with the requirements 
for admission to the School of Medicine 
at UCLA, I will speak of it in some detail. 
Our admission policy resembles that of 
other medical schools. However, our per- 
sonality as a school stems from our in- 
ternal educational climate, our summated 
faculty personality, and many other things. 

The first hurdle for the applicant is his 
scholastic achievement. Many of the ap- 
plicants (almost two-thirds) are dropped 
because they have an overall scholastic 
average below 2.7 on a scale of 4.0. To be 
considered, there must be evidence that 
the applicant can handle the sciences 
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(chemistry, physics, biology and mathe- 
matics) well enough to be able to progress 
through the preclinical or basic sciences of 
medicine without difficulty. This usually 
means he should have an average of 3.0 
or better in most of them. 

Premeds as a group do not do well in 
English nor in their foreign languages. 
Part of this is due to some peculiar psy- 
chological quirk in our Western culture 
which seems to frown on learning to speak 
our own language properly and to make it 
difficult for us to learn a foreign language 
easily. I lay part of the responsibility for 
this on society and the home and part of 
it on the schools which have not forced 
this issue in the educational groundwork 
in the early years. While we do not like it, 
we often forgive a passing grade in the 
languages for other scholastic excellence. 
__. The second hurdle is evidence that the 
student could carry more than 14 units a 
semester and do something else either in 
. athletics or campus activities of some sort 
or outside work. This indicates a breadth 
of competence which we must see because 
the medical student has nearly 45 hours 
of assigned class hours per week, and his 
preparation for this usually requires two 
to four hours of night study each night for 
four years. We not infrequently turn 
down a student with a very high scholastic 
average because he took a minimum work 
load and did nothing else, did not even 
have an active fraternity life. This 1s 
checked thoroughly because if it is true he 
was very likely working at maximum ca- 
pacity and thus would be unable to keep 
up with his class in medical school. 

The third hurdle is the Medical College 
Aptitude Test. This is given twice a year 
upon a nationwide basis to all medical 
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school applicants for a fee of $2.50. It is a 
true or false type of examination and takes 
several hours. It tests four categories 
which give a broad survey of the student’s 
preparation and competence. It has been 
modified over the years so that now it has 
considerable relevance to the preparation 
for medical school and is not applicable 
to other professions. 

One section is a combination of intelli- 
gence test and expression of ideas and 
thought. Another section tests for general 
background knowledge. Another for the 
student’s knowledge of modern society, 
and the fourth section is a review of the 
sciences. 

No student who has a B average or bet- 
ter need fear this test. It does not cor- 
respond always to the scholastic record of 
the student. The reason for this is not 
known. It probably has all of the weak- 
nesses inherent in all aptitude tests. In 
general, however, this test gives very 
pertinent leads to deficiencies and aver- 
age level of competence. 

It is interesting that students coming 
from a cultural background quite differ- 
ent from ours frequently have a low mod- 
ern society score although on the other 
parts of the test their scores may be high. 
The average scores are also pretty good 
indicators of the student’s educational 
experience, and if too many students from 
one institution have low scores and high 
grades we may suspect the quality of in- 
struction at that institution. So far such 
suspicion has not been directed toward 
any junior college. The national average is 
500 on a scale of 1000. We do not take 
students below the average (500). 

The fourth hurdle is the personal repu- 
tation of the applicant, which we obtain 
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from his references—friends, teachers, 
members of the clergy, physicians and 
employers. We look for stability and in- 
tegrity in the family and the individual, 
for evidence of energy, physical, and men- 
tal and moral well-being, and good citi- 
zenship. | 

The fifth hurdle is the personal inter- 
view. This is time-consuming and expen- 
sive but very important. Applications 
close in November each year. We screen 
out the highest 200 based upon grades 
and aptitude test and send out appoint- 
ments for interviews during the three- 
month period between November and 
January. Each of these applicants is in- 
terviewed independently for about one 
hour each by two faculty members—one 
from the basic sciences and one from the 
clinical sciences. There is a psychologist 
and a psychiatrist on the committee to 
whom are referred special cases by the 
interviewers. Motivation, “why do you 
want to be a doctor?”, and a search for 
antisocial qualities are two important as- 
pects of this interview, as well as the usual 
personality and other factors which are 
obvious. 

The combination of all of these facts 
yields a fairly reliable analysis of the stu- 
dent, his strong and weak points—and 
barring accident and disease the accepted 
student has a good chance of becoming a 
good doctor. A few will become medical 
educators and researchers. 

Part of the interview relates to the fi- 
nances of the applicant. On the average 
its costs the student about $2,500 a year 
for fees, books, board and room and trans- 
portation. He must have a car, for some of 
his classes are in hospitals over an hour 
away from campus, and there is no public 


transportation available. The student is 
not eliminated because of financial prob- 
lems although he must have some fi- 
nancial resources of his own and usually 
does. He is not permitted to work during 
his school year for obvious reasons. We 
have been very fortunate in obtaining 
scholarships and loans through the gen- 
erosity of friends of the Medical School 
so that no student has had to drop out for 
financial reasons. While it varies from 
year to year, almost half of the student 
body is on loan funds. What is needed 
are more funds extending throughout not 
only the undergraduate four years but 
also the two to four postgraduate (intern 
and resident) years. They are better loan 
risks than most students. Over half of 
the students are married and blithely state 
that with their savings their wives will sup- 
port them throughout their education. 
In spite of her dedication to this fine pur- 
pose, pregnancy frequently changes this 
situation and a visit to the loan chairman 
by the new ensues. 

It may seem to some of you that we are 
unnecessarily cautious in choosing these 
students. Medical education is not only 
costly to the student in money, energy 
and time, but also to the institution and 
society; thus we need to be as certain as 


possible that the student can do the work, | 


can endure it mentally, physically, spirit- 
ually and financially. We also must have 
reasonable assurance that when we turn 
him out on society he has a high integrity 
and can fulfill his obligations to society 
and to his patients. 

We are the only profession which grad- 
uates a guaranteed product. However, all 
has not been well in some respects of prac- 
tice in recent years. In the not too distant 
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past, the doctor had few specific remedies 
and had to rely greatly on the patient’s 
own ability to survive. His main problem 
was to keep from doing things which made 
the patient worse, i.e., bleeding, purging, 
etc. Today the public, from reading the 
press and the TV commercials, demands 
a perfect performance where perfection 
is not possible. In fact, the patient may 
feel somewhat indignant that an illness is 
prolonged or not cured immediately. 

A very insidious yet serious situation 
has arisen particularly in California 
which puts a penalty on everyday prac- 
tice. This is the malpractice suit for real 
or fancied errors. No longer can the doc- 
tor rely on the use of his best judgment, 
for if the result is not to the patient’s lik- 
ing, he may be sued. The quack may slide 
by unscathed but not the doctor, for he 
should have known better. This situation 
has shaken the confidence of the doctor in 
his patient and vice versa with very seri- 
ous changes in the relationship. It is ef- 
fecting the student, too, for he no longer 
views his future career in the same light 
as formerly. Enough students ask about 
this matter to make me believe that some 
are going into other less hazardous fields 
to the great loss of our profession and 
society. I have no solution for this prob- 
lem except for the passage of time and the 
effect of better information on the part 
of the public as to the doctor’s real com- 
petence and dedication to his patient. 

Let us now examine the educational 
preparation of the student within the pro- 
fession. First is the problem of the length 
of study in the profession of medicine. 
Medical educators have been discussing 
the long course of preparation for medi- 
cine of late and many suggestions have 
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been made on ways of shortening it. While 
there are obvious improvements in presen- 
tation of material by visual aids of 
various sorts, there is a continuous strug- 
gle going on to compress and reduce the 
length of courses which is being defeated 
by the ever-increasing amount of new 
findings which must be added to the in- 
struction. Some areas are developed so 
much that they break off as new special- 
ties. The young physician cannot cover all 
branches of practice except in a general 
way, and thus is forced to specialize. In 
order to do so he must spend from two to 
four years after graduation from medical 
school obtaining this special competency 
in a limited field. I see no way to shorten 
this end of the educational period. Only 
by specialization can the huge fund of 
knowledge be kept even within this limit 
of time and acceptability. 

On the other end, in the beginning of 
the education, there are problems also. 
Many medical schools, including ours, 
accept students at the end of their junior 
year. In most cases these are exceptional 
youngsters of high intelligence, with great 
energy and competence. However, they 
lack the advantages of a broad liberal arts 
education. Once they get into our tread- 
mill they find little opportunity to 
broaden out and many never do so. 

The doctor is not and should not be an 
isolated individual dealing only with his 
patient’s illness as an abstract episode. He 
may be considered as a highly educated 
person in medicine; however, this train- 
ing taken by itself is highly restricted to 
the field as I have said. By this fact the 
doctor becomes a narrow personality as 
much to his own detriment as to that of his 
patient and to society where he could 
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and should function on a much broader 
base. Thus we do not favor shortening the 
preparation of the student. On the con- 
trary, we tend to favor the recent college 
graduate who has not only his required 
subjects but also some “culture” and a 
better understanding of the society in 
which he lives. It would be helpful if he 
had some sociology and anthropology, as 
well as history, science, music and two 
foreign languages. 

Would it be too much to ask that he 
could speak and write good English, that 
he could read rapidly, reason logically, 
and know how to study and learn for his 
own pleasure and not just to pass exami- 
nations? 


I’m afraid that the educational de- 
mands for a profession start with the 
primary and secondary schools as they 
always have and in the simple basic prin- 
ciples of good study habits, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, good grounding in the 
literature, history and the facts of life, 
plus a good intelligence, integrity and 
idealism, endurance and determination, a 
good preceptor in a junior college, and 
relatively little money. Nothing is free 
except opportunity; yet opportunity is 
nothing without hard work. I think, that 
our youth are not afraid of hard work. 
The good student needs to find where his 
flair is—and once having it, he can be on 
his way. 


This I tried and Found Helpful 


Political Science Instruction 
Louis J. Brown, St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Florida 


To stimulate added interest in Amer- 
ican national government courses, here is 
a classroom presentation found to be fa- 
vorably received by almost 200 junior col- 
lege students. By coincidence, class lecture 
material was timely and significantly on 
‘The Office of the President.” 

When the President of the United 
States gave his “State of the Union” mes- 
sage in January, a tape-recording was 
made and subsequently played back in its 
entirety for the edification of five class 
sections in American national govern- 
ment. 

To reinforce the learning situation, the 
taped address was introduced by an ap- 


propriate commentary, and students were 
provided with the actual text of the mes- 
sage as reproduced in the local newspaper. 
After the “personalized” address by the 
President, there followed a question-an- 
swer session attended by lively and spirited 
class discussion of various pronounce- 
ments in the message. 

A live telecast taping would have been 
costlier to prepare. Similarly, the live 
radio broadcast of the President’s speech 
would have proven negligible for effective 
class use since the five sections of Amer- 
ican national government meet at irreg- 
ular class hours. 
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Legislation and Trends in the Centralization of 
Control of Higher Education at the State 
Level 


K. G. SKAGGS 


DURING THE past several years inquiries 
have come to the Committee on Legisla- 
tion of the American Association of Jun- 
ior College concerning the patterns of 
legislation dealing with the control of 
public junior colleges. The nature of the 
inquiries apparently indicated that some 
junior college educators felt that a trend 
toward control centralized in state gov- 
ernment as opposed to emphasis upon 
local control of public junior colleges was 
being established. The inquiries were such 
that the Committee on Legislation de- 
cided to investigate recent state actions to 
discover if such a trend were obvious and 
to determine the present status of local 
control. 

‘This report must be considered a cur- 
sory review of the problems, perhaps pro- 
viding stimulus for a full research report 
later on. The committee member assigned 
to this report had neither the time nor 
the means to give the problem the full 
attention it deserves. It should also be 


' pointed out that some subjectivity has 


permeated this report, for opinions have 
been asked of key people who are in a 
position to observe. However, the com- 


K. G. Skaggs is President of Chipola Junior 
College, Marianna, Floride. 


mittee has confidence in the accuracy of 
observation and opinion of those who 
contributed to this study. 

To those who would wish to make a 
thorough study of this problem of control 
of public institutions, there are a number 
of sources available. Some of the most 
helpful are: 


(a) Pages 156-161 of Current Issues in 
Higher Education, 1957, an article by 
Lyman A. Glenny. 

(b) Pages 264-269 of Current Issues in 
Higher Education, 1956, an article by 
Dr. J. Paul Leonard. 

(c) A related study by Dr. S. V. Martorana. 

(d) Survey of State Legislation Relating to 
Higher Education, a publication of the 
U. S. Office of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(e) Pages 269-270 of Current Issues in 
Higher Education, 1956, an article by 
W. C. Toepelman. 


There is no simple dichotomy of terms 
in referring to “local” control, or “single 
board” control as apposited to “central- 
ized state” control. A clear-cut definition 
of the limits and the characteristics of 
each kind of control, with obvious differ- 
ences sharply delineated, would make the 
task of the expositor easy. But there is no 
easy, simple definition; no clear-cut oppo- 
site upon which to hang our discourse. 
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We find ourselves faced with the follow- 

ing situations: 

(a) Local control by governing board made 
up of junior college area citizens, but 
whose actions are subject to review by a 
state board or department, or who must 
operate under a complicated system of 
checks and balances through state regu- 
lations. 


(b) Local control by governing board ap- 
_pointed by or with the approval of a 
state board, cabinet, or department, 
whose members are subject to regulatory 
practices of the state organization. 


(c) State control through a state department 
or a state board of education, through a 
college advisory board or committee or a 
local board without actual authority to 
govern. 

(d) State control through a state board of 
control or a state board of trustees for 
all institutions of higher jearning. 


(e) State control directly through a depart- 
ment in the state department of edu- 
cation. 


There are other variations of these pat- 
terns of control, and certainly there are 
other kinds of control of public junior 
colleges, but these illustrations will suffice 
to show the complex governing methods 
now finding their way into junior college 
erowth and the establishment of new 
junior colleges. 

Dr. J. Paul Leonard, President of San 
Francisco State College, says: “The 
power of the governing boards of these 
institutions, therefore, is being curtailed 
through regulations over budgets, audit- 
ing, classification and purchasing, to 
where there is a major and significant 
breakdown in the operation of our gov- 
ernment through governing boards, with 
the substitution of increasing centraliza- 
tion of control of all state institutions 
under general regulations common to all 


and by close relation to direct political 
control. 


“The central question then is: Is this 


increasing encroachment upon control of 
institutions by governing boards a desir- 
able trend in our political system, and is 
it detrimental to the cause of education in 
a free society?””? 

Dr. Leonard further emphasizes that 
(a) almost everyone is in agreement that 
governing boards should be lay boards 
and that they should have both authority 
and responsibility; (b) the short term dic- 
tates of economy and efficiency have, 
through the controls of auditing, state 
architects’ approval mechanism for phys- 
ical plants, jealously guarded state certi- 
fication of teachers and staff, state-level 
policies for staff and faculty employment, 
and regulations pertaining to purchasing, 
indirectly by-passed the authority and re- 
sponsibility of the local board to the ex- 
tent that there is local control in name 
only; (c) if the principles of board con- 
trol are no longer useful, then the decision 
should not be made by default. If central- 
ized state control is desirable, then it 
should be formulated openly and with all 
proper safeguards to the institution; (d) 
in spite of the faith and support of the 
American people for higher education 
they have never really understood or ac- 
cepted the true purpose of colleges and 
universities to act as free agents. . . . thus 
we have exerted the pressures for uni- 
formity in operation, for the acceptance 
of a common orthodoxy.’ 

Actually there are several general areas 


1 J. Paul Leonard, “Controls on Higher Edu- 
cation: Implications for Program Planning,” 
Current Issues in Higher Education, 1956, pp. 
264-269. 

2 Thid. 
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over which controls. are exercised by cen- 
tralized state agencies that especially ap- 
ply to the public junior college. These 
general control areas are found not only 
in states where there is a well-defined 
pattern of state control and a weak pat- 
tern of local control but are also found in 
states where the emphasis is supposedly 
placed upon local control. These areas of 
control by the state include personnel and 
salaries, even to the point of sick leaves, 
vacations, tenure, salary scales; current 
operating expenditures, with all budgets 
subject to approval and review by a state 
agency; and physical plant planning and 
construction, with definite policies exer- 
cised regarding building capacity, priori- 
ties, room utilization, and approval for all 
changes and modifications. 

Dr. Lyman A. Glenny, associate pro- 
fessor of government of Sacramento State 
College, has stated: “. . . far more signifi- 
cant than anything preceding has been 
the attempt to co-ordinate the activities 
and budgets of the public institutions 
through a single board or commission in a 
super governing board of some sort.”® 

Dr. Glenny points out that the trend is 
most certainly toward greater co-ordina- 
tion of control and effort in higher 
education at the present time and that 
educational leaders do not agree among 
themselves on whether or not this co-ordi- 
nation—this centralized control—is desir- 
able, and, if it is at all desirable, how it 
should be attained. Dr. Glenny concludes 
by saying, ‘““The fundamental question as 
yet unanswered is how to achieve really 


3Lyman A. Glenny, “How Will ‘Effective 
Institutional Articulation and Co-ordination be 
Achieved on the Local, the State, the Regional, 
and the National Level?”’, Current Issues in 
Higher Education, pp. 156-161. 


effective co-ordination without sacrificing 
the quality of education, and freedom, au- 
tonomy, and initiative at the institutional 
level.” 

Dr. Grant Morrison, in a letter to the 
writer dated January 29, 1959, pointed 
out that four trends are discernible in 
junior college control at this time: (a) 
local, which includes single board, unified 
district, tax district, multiple county dis- 
trict, or junior college district distinct and 
different from counties; (b) state, with a 
state control board of some sort; (c) uni- 
versity branch or arm, under supervision 
of a college or department of the univer- 
sity, with its own dean or a director under 
a dean on the university campus; (d) 
university extension center, under super- 
vision of the university control board or 
a department of the university. 

In the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and to some extent in Wiscon- 
sin, the trend is toward the establishment 
of extension centers, although the pur- 
poses and the support of these centers vary 
greatly. New York has led the way in de- 
veloping the technical institute, a two- 
year specialized college. We are most 
familiar, of course, with the public 
community junior college. California, 
Washington, Illinois, and Texas have 
long developed the public community 
junior college, and the most rapid present 
growth of these colleges is found in Mary- 
land and Florida. 

But what about the trend in control of 
the public community junior colleges? As 
an interesting side-light, let us take just 
the states named above and list the laws 
enacted in the two years or so that relate 
to these junior colleges. 


(a) A law permitting junior college boards 
to subscribe for membership of any school 
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under its jurisdiction in any educational 
association or organization approved by 
the State Board of Education (Cali- 
fornia). 

(b) Regulating the installation of double-tier 
beds in dormitories (California). 

(c) Amending provisions for date and time 
of the annual organization meeting of 
junior college boards (California). 

(d) Providing for the use of a cafeteria in a 
junior college as a laboratory or class- 
room, with proper financial and adminis- 
trative arrangements and provisions for 
the disposition or sale of the food pre- 
pared (California). 

(e) Providing for junior college districts to 
charge fees to students and others for the 
use of the classrooms and other instruc- 
tional buildings (Texas). 

(f) Requiring newspaper publication of an- 
nual reports from junior college districts 
(Texas). 

(¢) Defining the scope of junior colleges and 
prescribing methods for their establish- 
ment and operation (Florida). 


Quantitatively, the laws enacted affect- 
ing the junior college are not many. The 
real import of these statutes would seem 
to be their regulatory intent and the 
depth to which they go in the program 
and policy making aspects of administra- 
tion. Such a recounting of the actions of 
state legislatures will not give us a true 
picture of the extent of state control, for 
much regulatory control from state boards 
or state agencies exercised over local 
boards or local junior college administra- 
tion is reflected in regulations or policies 
of an official departmental or supervisory 
nature having the force and impact of 
statutes without being legislatively enact- 
ed. A record of such state boards or state 
department of education regulations is 
not available for this study. 

In a letter dated February 10, 1959, Dr. 
S. V. Martorana of the U. S. Office of 
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Education says: “You are quite right that 
there appears to be a growing trend to- 
ward greater centralization of higher edu- 
cation at the state level. This is true with 
respect to junior colleges as well as to 
other higher institutions. The strength 
and permanence of the trend is difficult 
to determine at this time. . . . Since World 
War II there has been a noticeable tend- 
ency on the part of state legislatures to 
create study commissions to look into the 
coordination and control of higher educa- 
tion. . . . More recently the following 
states have created legislative or guberna- 
torial commissions for the same purpose: 
Alabama, Arizona, California (conducts 
continuing studies on the subject) , Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. Almost all these studies 
touched upon the junior college level in 
one way or another, but the studies that 
were made in Arizona, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming dealt directly with 
the subject of control of the junior col- 
leges.”* In all of these states the recom- 
mendations advanced and actions taken 
thus far show the trend toward greater 
centralization of state authority and con- 
trol. “In the main,” Martorana continues, 
“the matters that are being taken out of 
the hands of local discretion and placed 


4For an excellent review of the studies 
affected between 1950 and 1956 see the article 
by Dr. Martorana and Dr. Hollis in the March, 
1956, issue of Higher Education. 
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in a state-level agency for coordination 
are the determination of whether or not 
new institutions are to be created and re- 
quests for appropriations to meet operat- 
ing or capital outlay expenses. It is 
signifcant to note, however, that in the 
case of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Wyoming steps had 
been taken or strong recommendations 
made to create a single board responsible 
for all the junior colleges in the state.” 

In the recent publication of the UV. S. 
Office of Education, Survey of State Leg- 
islation Relating to Higher Education 
July 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957, the follow- 
ing statements are found on pages 2 and 
3: “Most state legislation deals with the 
immediate administration of state insti- 
tutions and especially with the organiza- 
tion and financing of junior and com- 
munity colleges. ... Where the governing 
boards of a university or a state system of 
higher education have broad governing 
powers, the amount of legislation intro- 
duced annually may be relatively small. 
In other states, the most minute authori- 
zation may require legislative action... . 
On the one hand, it (legislation) reflects 
the practices of public school organization 
and administration. On the other hand, 
it reflects the relative flexibility of univer- 
sity administrative organization and fac- 
ulty standards which are characteristic of 
institutions of higher learning. The strug- 
gle for control of post-high school educa- 
tion is also reflected in some of the legisla- 
tive proposals for university systems or 
similar types of centralized organiza- 
tions... . 

“On the whole, it may be said that the 
amount of legislation which relates to 
higher education is rapidly increasing. 


Much of it is significant in reflecting the 
forces which support, control, and direct 


‘the destinies of colleges and universities 


throughout the nation.” 

During the period from July 1, 1956, to 
June 30, 1957, the number of laws en- 
acted in the then 48 states dealing 
with junior colleges was 73.° The fol- 
lowing breakdown showing areas affected 
is interesting and revealing. Five laws 
were enacted providing for surveys prior 
to the establishment of junior colleges and 
the conditions under which these surveys 
are to be conducted. Two laws were en- 
acted prescribing the conditions of admis- 
sion of students to junior colleges. A large 
number of laws, as would be expected, 
were enacted providing for financial sup- 
port of junior colleges, or strengthening 
the support of existing junior colleges. 
Twenty-one such laws were passed by leg- 
islatives affecting financial support. Also, 
16 laws were passed setting the boundaries 
or conditions of junior college dis- 
tricts or areas to be served by junior col- 
leges 

One law was passed giving permission 
for junior colleges to join educational or- 
ganizations approved by the state board 
of education. Another law was enacted 
giving permission for junior colleges to 
accept gifts or grants. Somewhat aston- 
ishing, at least to the writer, were the nine 
states enacting laws prescribing curricu- 
lum in the junior colleges, and two states 
passed laws setting the qualifications of 


5 A word of explanation: The figures used 
throughout this part of the study are probably 
not entirely accurate but they are close enough 
to indicate trends or emphases in areas of legis- 
lation. From survey reports and from letters 
from state school superintendents, our informa- 
tion came in capsule form. 
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faculty members in junior colleges. Au- 
thority to organize junior colleges was 
given by statutes in six states. One law 
was passed regulating conditions under 
which students in a junior college would 
be housed. Eight statutes were put into 
law setting the fees that could be charged 
by a junior college and finally, one state 
enacted a law limiting and naming the 
use of the buildings on a junior college 
campus. 

From this hurried overview of the 
thinking of various people who have 
studied the trends reflected in junior col- 
lege legislation, and from our rather cur- 
sory examination of laws enacted in the 
last year or so, it appears that there is 
now a trend toward greater centralization 
of control in higher education, including 
most certainly the junior colleges, or there 
is a trend toward re-evaluating what is 
meant by “local” control and limiting 
local control either by statute or regula- 
tory devices. 

We have tried not to express subjective 
evaluation of the trend. Whether it is good 
or bad, whether it is efficient and econom- 
ical or not—such is not in the province of 
this report to state. We were interested 
only in discovering if there is a trend and 
in what direction the trend is pointed. 

In summary, the following comments 
are made: 


1. Most public junior colleges are organized 
with some sort of board or group that is 
“locally” oriented, but the powers and 
authority of such boards are increasingly 
limited or defined by statute or regulatory 
devices from the state-level and such 
“local” boards are increasingly responsible 
to a state-level agency for their actions 
and are dependent upon a state-level 
agency for their authority. 
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2. State-level control of junior colleges is 
reflected not only in legislative statutes 
but also in regulations or policies imposed 
upon the junior college by a state-level 
agency. Such regulatory devices or policies 
may be made with the full approval of the 
local junior college administration, but, 
however made, they are increasingly in 
evidence. 


3. There are two types of state-level control 


of junior colleges. The first deals with con- 
ditions of establishing junior colleges, 
setting districts and areas to be served, 
surveys, and provisions for state financing 
and support of junior colleges. As long as 
junior colleges look to the state for monies 
to operate and construct buildings, such 
control is expected and is considered 
necessary, The second type of state-level 
control in junior colleges deals with cur- 
riculum, faculty, admission policies, per- 
missive authority for internal operation 
and policy making, and minute control of 
budgetary practices and expenditures. 
From the growing number of laws and 
regulations found in this second type of 
state-level control emerges the trend now 
under study. An observation may be added 
here to the effect that it would seem that 
increased centralized control is encouraged 
when local administration or control is 
weak, negligent, or ill-planned. 


4. Educational leaders in the junior college 


and in the four-year colleges and universi- 
ties are not in agreement among them- 
selves concerning the desirability of in- 
creasing state-level control or the degree 
to which it should go. 


5. Not too noticeable at this time but im- 


portant enough to be watched for develop- 
ment is the “single state board” plan for 
control of public junior colleges. 


6: A review of the number of laws enacted 


during the past year or so affecting the 
establishment, operating and financing of 
junior colleges and the qualitative effect 
of these laws seems to indicate a strong 
and decided trend toward increasing state- 
level control of junior colleges and de- 
creasing authority and control on the part 
of local junior college boards. 


That All May Learn Without Unnecessary 
Transfer Problems 


JAMES L. WATTENBARGER 


THE THEME Of this convention seems most 
appropriate to the general topic of this 
particular discussion. Our responsibility 
as administrators and as teachers is to fa- 
cilitate the learning of those students who 
come under our supervision and our care. 
We have had repeated studies over the 
past 50 years indicating the contributions 
made to the education of our youth 
through junior colleges. We have con- 
tinuing evidence that at least 30 per cent 
of the entering freshmen actually transfer 
into a four-year institution. Generally 
speaking, most universities and four-year 
colleges have welcomed these transfer stu- 
dents and have been pleased to point to 
their high accomplishment. With only 
rare exceptions, these students have com- 
pleted very satisfactory four-year college 
programs. 

. Our concern in developing a statement 
of policy regarding this transfer process is 
not based upon bad experiences in the past 
but rather upon preparation for the fu- 
ture. We know that we have just begun to 
develop junior colleges in some areas of 
the country; we can see rapid increases in 
numbers of students who will attend their 
local junior colleges for many reasons, fi- 


JAMES L. WATTENBARGER is Director, Di- 
vision of Community Colleges, Florida State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 


nancial as well as otherwise; we can be 
prepared for a three-fold increase in num- 
bers of students who will attend both our 
junior and senior colleges. 

In order to prepare for a change in col- 
lege attendance patterns which may soon 
find universities and colleges opening their 
doors to larger junior and senior classes 
than to freshman and sophomore classes, 
we can well use this short breathing spell 
as a time to formulate some basic under- 
standings which will help these young 
people. I believe we can without difficulty 
recognize the basic reasoning which makes 
it necessary to plan for facilitating the 
process of transferring. 


1. Some states are already facing situations 
where most of their college freshmen will 
be enrolled in community junior colleges. 

2. The economic and social pressure for col- 
lege attendance for more people will in- 
crease during the next ten years to such 
an extent that our college enrollments will 
be three to four times the present level. 

3. The availability of college education 
through state planning and state develop- 
ment of community. junior colleges will 
increase college attendance even more 
than would otherwise be possible. 

4. A variety or diversity of educational pro- 
grams at the post high school level will be 
necessary. 

5. The ready acceptance of junior college 
transfers into appropriate four-year degree 
programs will be of great value to the stu- 
dents themselves, to the four-year colleges, 
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and to our national economy and well 
being. 


These factors in particular, as well as 
honest concern for the student himself, 
make it imperative that some definite pro- 
cedures be established. 

Institutional integrity should be recog- 
nized. The community junior college has 
an obligation to its student body—to all 
its student body, not alone to those who 
will transfer. This implies that the total 
program of the junior college must be of 
high quality. To build one program which 
detracts from the quality of another would 
be unwise as well as unsound. Personnel 
in senior colleges needs to recognize this 
fact and to demonstrate sympathetic un- 
derstanding for the total program of the 
junior college. Accusations made entirely 
without basis by a few university profes- 
sors regarding the junior college program 
can make no contribution to the well- 
being of students nor to their respect for 
junior or senior colleges. 

Some of the facts can be made available 
through visitations. Senior college person- 
nel needs to visit junior college campuses, 
work with junior college personnel on 
mutual problems and participate with 
them in professional activities. Each needs 
to recognize the value of the other and to 
understand the responsibility assigned to 
various types of institutions. There has 
probably been far too little participation 
in professional organizations by the sen- 
ior college personnel. There has been too 
little attention given by junior college 
personnel to curriculum development in 
most professional meetings, especially 
those held at state and regional levels. 
Familiarity with the publications of the 
various organizations would also be of 
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value in aiding mutual professional un- 
derstanding. 

A vital part of this recognition for the 
integrity of each institution is the develop- 
ment of mutual understandings regarding 
transfer policies. Transfer regulations 
need to be as simple as possible and as 
clearly stated as the English language per- 
mits. They also need to be flexible enough 
to provide for the peculiar needs of the 
individual student. In Florida a state com- 
mittee appointed by the governor in his 
capacity as Chairman of the State Board 
of Education has begun work on a state- 
ment of agreement regarding transfer of 
credit in general education. This com- 
mittee has suggested that all transfer pro- 
grams contain a minimum of 36 semester 
hours of general education which should 
be accepted for transfer purposes as a 
block, providing, of course, a satisfactory 
level of grades has been maintained by the 
student. Each college, whether junior or 
senior, would be encouraged to develop its 
own program of general education with 
the understanding that within this 36- 
hour block there would not be any match- 
ing of course against course. In other 
words, each college would have the re- 
sponsibility to develop general education 
programs at least up to 36 semester hours. 
If this statement of agreement is accepted 
as policy, an important step will have 
been taken in the acceptance of institu- 
tional integrity. 

In this same area, however, junior col- 
leges need to obtain regional and state ac- 
creditation as rapidly as possible. The 
standards for facilities, faculty, and pro- 
grams developed by such agencies are 
valuable not only to students but also to 
personnel to assure them that at least a 
minimum level has been reached. Colleges 
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which have not been formally accredited 
need to work individually with neighbor- 
ing institutions in developing understand- 
ing and respect for their program. In the 
last analysis, it is most valuable for junior 
college personnel to visit the senior college 
campuses, whether the college is ac- 
credited or not. 

A final word about the problem of in- 
tegrity. In order to deserve this integrity, 
junior colleges need to be honest to them- 
selves, to their students, and to other col- 
leges regarding the naming, numbering, 
and purpose of courses. It is often difficult, 
if not impossible, to force a course to be 
fish and fowl. 

With the responsibility that a junior 
college has for developing technical and 
other specialized programs which termi- 
nate as formal educational programs 
’ within the limits of the junior college, it 
is necessary that such courses be designed 
to meet this purpose, that catalogs clearly 
indicate this purpose, and that false claims 
not be made for such courses. This is not 
a popular view. Often we are afraid to set 
any limits on the purpose of a course. We 
do not, however, claim a sixth-year course 
in French is “almost the same” as a first- 
year course or a second year course. It is 
incumbent upon the junior colleges to be 
realistic in terms of purposes of ¢ourses 
and programs in this area. It is important 
for service colleges to evaluate carefully 
in terms of how such courses fit into the 
professional curriculum before decisions 
about credit are made. 

Student purposes should be honored. 
Many students will attend their local com- 
munity junior colleges because such insti- 
tutions afford them opportunities not 
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otherwise available. Others will choose 
them because they are convinced such col- 
leges will serve their own personal needs 
in a more appropriate manner. Senior col- 
leges will do themserves a service to give 
serious consideration to acceptance of 
such students as a sound method of in- 
creasing the size of the junior and senior 
classes. Class size and the attendant rela- 
tionship with cost of operation are more 
of a problem in upper division courses 
than in freshman or sophomore courses. 

A positive approach in honoring stu- 
dent purposes and thereby encouraging 
their transfer into four-year colleges would 
consist of advising each student in terms 
of additional courses he may need for 
graduation. Instead of pointing out to a 
student that certain courses are not ac- 
cepted for transfer, why not point out that 
in terms of his own stated objectives, a 
certain number of semester hours will be 
required for graduation in addition to 
those he has already completed. In this 
way there is no implication that his pre- 
vious educational experiences have been 
without value. 

This approach might well mean that a 
student would take exactly the same 
amount of work in the same length of 
time that would have been required if one 
or more courses from the junior college 
had not been accepted. The whole aura of 
understanding and good will has changed, 
however. This approach would do much 
to aid each individual student to receive 
counseling designed specifically for him 
and at the same time permit junior col- 
leges to approach their curriculum de- 
velopment on an entirely different basis. 


Report of the Administration Committee 


RUSSELL T. SHARPE 


THE FOLLOWING projects, recommended 


by 


the Committee in March, 1958, are in 


progress : 


(1) 


Study of the Effects of “Outside” Re- 
quirements on juntor College Curricu- 
lums. Data have been collected by Dr. 
C. C. Colvert and are now being analyzed 
with publication to follow. 

Study of Community Colleges vs. 
Branches of State Universities. At the 
request of the Board of Directors, this 
study is being conducted by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Completion date is 
at present indefinite. 


No action has been taken on the follow- 
ing recommended studies: 


Salary Study 

Fringe Benefits 

Per Student Cost 

Preparation of Junior College Teachers 
and Administrators 

Administrative Structure Changes in 
Junior Colleges during the Last Forty 
Years. 


The Committee voted to re-submit the 
following projects for action by the Board 
of Directors: 


Salary Study: Though excellent salary 
studies are being issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, the National Education 
Association, and some state organizations, 
the Committee felt that these lacked cer- 
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tain refinements of data which could be 
obtained by continuing the studies pre- 
viously made by the AAJC. The Com- 
mittee therefore recommended that the 
AAJC continue publishing salary studies 
on a periodic basis with the following 
provisos: 

(1) The data should be organized so that 
salary comparisons could be made on 
a state basis as well as in the manner 
provided by the design of previous 
studies. 

In states where there is a concentra- 
tion of junior colleges in metropolitan 
areas (as in Chicago), the data should 
be set forth so that salaries in these 
urban areas could be compared with 
those in the remainder of the state. 
Where useful and comparable data 
have been obtained through other 
studies (such as the studies made of 
public junior college salaries by the 
California Teachers Association), 
these data should be used and re- 
spondents in junior colleges covered 
by such studies should be excused 
from submitting replies to the AAJC. 


NO 


w 


. Fringe Benefits Study: If a forthcoming 


study by the Carnegie Corporation does 
not meet the needs of junior college ad- 
ministrators, the Committee recommended 
that the fringe benefits study suggested 
in 1958 be conducted, possibly by 
a committee of the Commission on Ad- 
ministration. The original proposal for this 
study read: “It is suggested that not only 
should a count be made of the kinds of 
fringe benefits provided by the various 
junior colleges but an attempt should be 
made to evaluate the importance of the 
specific benefits provided, both in terms of 
recruiting new teachers and in retaining 
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present staff members, Perhaps a rating 
scale with 3 or 4 levels might be included 
so that administrators might indicate the 
relative importance of their fringe benefits. 
Local faculty members might also be asked 
to indicate the values they attach to the 
various items. We also recommend that 
this study include fringe benefits provided 
for junior college presidents, deans and 
other administrative personnel.” 

3. Per Student Cost Study: The Committee 
felt that previous per student cost studies 
had been useful but that their validity 
might be open to question since the basis 
for computing enrollments varied among 
schools. The Committee accordingly rec- 
ommended that a per student cost study 
be conducted by the AAJC as soon as a 
more standard method of reporting enroll- 
ments has been developed. 

4. Preparation of Junior College Teachers 
and Administrators: The Committee felt 
that the proposal submitted in 1958 was 
too broad for a single research study. While 
agreeing that the junior colleges should 
seek to identify the qualifications and 
especially the training which would pro- 
duce the best teachers and administrators, 
the Committee found studies to date in 
this area inconclusive and disappointing. 
The Committee also felt that the AAJC 
should interest itself in furthering coopera- 
tion with colleges and universities engaged 
in preparing teachers so that appropriate 
courses of study designed to meet the needs 
of the junior colleges, assuming these could 
be identified, could be developed. 


After discussion, the Committee voted 
to recommend that a study be made of the 
patterns of courses and curriculums now 
being offered at universities and other 
teacher training institutions specifically 
designed to prepare teachers for the jun- 
ior college with particular attention to 
new, unique or experimental programs, 
and that foundation support be sought for 
the conduct of such a study. 

The Committee further recommended 
that the Commission on Administration, 
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at its meeting in 1960, discuss other aspects 
of the 1958 proposal for possible future 
research. 


5. Administrative Structure of Junior Col- 
leges: The Committee recommended that 
a study be made covering 
a. the changes which have occurred dur- 
ing the last 40 years in the administra- 
tive structure of junior colleges, espe- 
cially in the relationships of the dean 
or director to the superintendent and 
board of education and control; and 

b. the relationship between the type, size 
and structure of the administrative 
group and changes in size of the college. 


The Committee recommended that the 
following new projects be undertaken: 


1. Establishment of a Better Base for Com- 
puting and Reporting Junior College Enroll- 
ments. The Committee agreed that better edu- 
cational statistics are needed. This is a matter 
of concern to the U. S. Office of Education, 
the American Council on Education, the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers and many other pro- 
fessional groups. Correspondence from mem- 
bers of the AAJC indicates that a better 
method for classifying and publishing enroll- 
ments in the Junior College Directory is ur- 
gently needed. 


The Committee therefore recommend- 
ed that: 


a. The AAJC cooperate with other profes- 
sional organizations in furthering projects 
designed to establish a pattern for the 
maintenance, on a standard basis, of min- 
imum basic data needed for consistent and 
comparable statistical reporting on higher 
education; and that 

b. A study be conducted leading to the sub- 
mission to the AAJC at the earliest practi- 
cable date of a proposal for the more 
accurate computation of junior college 
enrollments; and that 

c. When an acceptable basis has been ap- 
proved by the AAJC, this method be used 
by all junior colleges in reporting their 
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enrollments for inclusion in the Junior 
College Directory. 

2. Study of Equipment, Facilities and Per- 
sonnel Necessary for the Conduct of Technical 
Training Programs in Junior Colleges. With 
growing emphasis on and complexity of tech- 
nical training programs and science, the 
equipment necessary for the conduct of proper 
programs increases. More pressure for this 
type of training may be expected in the future. 
No comprehensive guides are available cover- 
ing the equipment, facilities and personnel 
necessary for many such programs. 


The Committee therefore recommend- 
ed that: 


a. A study be made of the equipment, facili- 
ties and personnel necessary for the con- 
duct of adequate programs of technical 
and related training on the junior college 
level in such fields as electronics, jet pro- 
pulsion, data processing, chemistry, phys- 
ics; and that 

b. The results be published in a convenient 
handbook or similar publication at the 
earliest practicable date. 

3. Revision of Publication, “How to Plan 
and Organize a Junior College.” The Execu- 
tive Director called the Committee’s attention 
to the fact that this publication is out of date. 
The Committee therefore recommended that 
a sub-committee of the Commission on Ad- 
ministration be appointed to revise it. 

4. Preparation of a Statement Concerning 
the Role of the Junior College in American 
Higher Education. Several committee mem- 
bers expressed concern at the growing con- 
fusion and competition among institutions of 
higher education in their several states. Four- 
year institutions are planning to expand their 
first and second year classes as well as their 
third and fourth year classes. State colleges 
are building dormitories for freshmen and 
sophomores. Increasing pressures are being 
exerted for the expansion of university exten- 
sion centers and the establishment of uni- 
versity branches. 


The Committee felt that the AAJC 
should state clearly and forcefully its be- 
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lief in the role of the two-year junior col- 
lege. 

The Committee therefore recommend- 
ed that: 


a. A committee of the Commission on Ad- 
ministration be appointed to prepare a 
statement setting forth the philosophy and 
advantages of the two-year junior college 
and its role in the orderly expansion of 
higher education; and that 

b. This statement be sent to members of the 
Commission on Administration for their 
comments and approval not later than 
June 1, 1959; and that 

c. After approval by the Commission on Ad- 
ministration, the statement be sent to the 
Board of Directors for their consideration 
at the summer meeting, 1959; and that 

d. The Board, if it sees fit, refer the statement 
to the Resolutions Committee for con- 
sideration and action by the membership 
of the AAJC at the 1960 convention. 


Other actions considered by the Com- 
mittee on Administration include the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Presentation of services offered by U.S. 
Employment Office. The Committee listened 
with interest to a description of the work 
being done by the Teacher Placement Services 
of the United States Employment Services and 
the affiliated State Employment Services pre- 
sented by Miss Kathryn N. Fox, Manager. The 
Committee suggested to Miss Fox that the 
Teacher Placement Services become familiar 
with the state requirements for teaching in 
junior colleges as a basis for advising armed 
service personnel who wish to enter teaching 
upon retirement. The Committee also ex- 
pressed the view that such personnel should 
take a year of graduate work, at least, before 
seeking appointment in junior colleges. The 
Committee suggested that the services of the 
U.S.E.S. might make an appropriate article 
in the Junior College Journal and/or the 
Newsletter so that all junior college adminis- 
trators could become familiar with this source 
of potential teachers. 

2. Athletic Eligibility} Standards in Michi- 
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gan. Dean Clyde E. Blocker, Flint Junior Col- 
lege, Flint, Michigan, suggested by letter that 
the Committee discuss the recent action of the 
National Junior College Association in setting 
academic standards for participation in ath- 
letic contests, which Dean Blocker considered 
too low. Since the Committee in 1958, after 
hearing representatives of the National Junior 
College Athletic Association, recommended 
that the AAJC avoid involvement in establish- 
ing standards for participation in athletics and 
re-affirmed an earlier stand of the Association 
that institutions abide by the Dallas code, the 
Committee voted to take no action on Dean 
Blocker’s suggestion. 


3. Research Projects Suggested by Presi- 
dents of Florida Junior Colleges. The Com- 
mittee considered a list of junior college re- 
search problems suggested by the presidents 
of Florida junior colleges and consolidated by 
the Division of Community Junior Colleges of 
the Florida State Department of Education in 
January, 1959. Since time did not permit dis- 
cussion of the long list, the Committee voted 
to refer the list to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Administration for discussion at 
the 1960 meeting of the Commission, It sug- 
gested that the Commission consider in par- 
ticular the following six topics which seemed 
to lie within the scope of responsibility of the 
Commission on Administration: 

a. Criteria of good community junior college 
operation and maintenance. 

b. Study of the qualities and characteristics 
of a good community junior college 
teacher. 

c. Study of administrative practices covering 
such items as teachers’ loads, student- 
teacher ratios, total teacher contract hours, 
etc. 

d. Study of space utilization of plant facili- 
ties. 

e. Study of workloads of maintenance and 
custodial personnel. 

f. Evaluation of facilities needed for a sound 
physical education program in a com- 
munity junior college. 


Proposal for Administration Commit- 
tee’s Part in the Program for the Next 
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Convention: The Chairman called the 
Committee’s attention to a letter from the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany to the Executive Director offering 
the company’s assistance and the possi- 
bility of additional assistance from the 
School Facilities Council in conducting a 
conference on junior college plant plan- 
ning. The Committee felt that this would 
be a timely and pertinent topic for inclu- 
sion in the program for the 1960 conven- 
tion. 

The Committee therefore recommend- 
ed that the Commission on Administration 
organize a conference devoted to the tech- 
niques for the development and planning 
of a conference during the 1960 conven- 
tion to discuss the best techniques for the 
development and planning of a building 
program by a junior college staff to in- 
clude such phases as: 


(1) Board-superintendent relationships; 
Relations between the administrative 
head and the school architect; 

(3) Net to gross space relationships; 

(4) Types of facilities needed; 

(5) Methods for developing educational 
specifications; 

(6) Provision for television facilities; 

(7) Expandibility of facilities. 


The Committee further recommended 
that: 


(1) The Executive Director explore with the 
School Facilities Council the possibility 
of obtaining support from the Council for 
such a conference; and that 

(2) The possibility of scheduling an all-day 
conference on this subject on the dav 
preceding the opening of the General! 
Sessions be explored; and that 

(3) The feasibility of preparing a handbook 
on the subject of junior college plant 
planning be explored by the Executive 
Director. 
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The Committee also suggested that if 
the day preceding the opening of the Gen- 
eral Sessions were devoted to a conference 
of this type an opportunity be provided on 
Thursday or Friday for the Commission 
to meet and approve the report to be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Directors. 

Provision of Funds to the Newly Organ- 
ized Commissions for the Conduct of Re- 
search: The Administration Committee 
believes strongly that if the new Commis- 
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sions are to attain their maximum ef- 
fectiveness funds must be provided each 
Commission for the research projects un- 
dertaken by each Commission. The Com- 
mittee therefore recommended that the 
Board of Directors explore ways in which 
funds could be provided each Commission 
for research projects proposed by the re- 
spective Commissions and approved by 
the Board of Directors. 


This I tried and Found Helpful 


Techniques for Teaching the Anatomy and Physiology of Human Muscles 
Dale Leonard Carpenter, East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, California 


Specific muscular actions and the lo- 
cations of origins and insertions are often 
difficult for students to remember. To 
place emphasis on memorizing attach- 
ments and coordinated movements of 
muscles through the use of muscle tables 
or charts and the labeling of plates fre- 
quently results in poorly retained knowl- 
edge. To teach by this traditional method 
is empty as far as developing a true ap- 
preciation of how muscles are attached 
and function in the living body. It is dif- 
ficult for the student to realize how many 
varied muscles cooperate in different func- 
tional capacities to perform even the 
simplest acts. Although there is no one 
method of teaching which will be effective 
for all class groups, this writer has used a 
teaching method which may be used as an 
adjunct to other methods. 


Varied colored cloths are used to rep- 
resent muscles. They are cut in the shapes 
of the desired relaxed muscles and are 
then gathered and sewed upon rubber 
elastic backing so that they will resemble 
the contracted muscles. These cloth fac- 
similes of the muscles are then fastened in 
the proper position on a skeleton or a 
volunteer student and specific muscle ac- 
tions are simulated. The simulated mus- 
cles contract or relax surprisingly like the 
real muscles, It is easy to demonstrate an- 
tagonist and prime movers, synergist and 
the functional interchanging of the origin 
and insertion in the same muscles. Using 
the same color or chalk as the color of the 
cloth muscles will fix these muscles in the 
students’ thinking when the muscles are 


illustrated on the blackboard. 


American Association of Junior Colleges 
Financial Statement 


Reserve Fund 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Branch Perpetual Building Association, $10,000.00. 


Budget Actual Proposed 
1958 1958 Budget 1959 

RECEIPTS: 
Cash brought forward... _....$ 1,602.14 $ 1,602.14 $ 7,524.28 
Membership Dues 0. 38,500.00 39,555.00 51,000.00 
Junior College Journal _ ae 9,500.00 11,287.84 10,500.00 
Junior College Newsletter 750.00 951.10 750.00 
Other Publications _ 2,500.00 1,710.10 2,000.00 
Travel Reimbursement __. 5,000.00 5,783.17 3,500.00 
Annual 4,800.00 5,600.00 
Investment Income _.__ 527.00 437.59 527.00 
Miscellaneous .. 350.00 915.14 350.00 
Other Income . satel 20,000.00 17,835.00 
Action Programs Conference . Basi 3,500.00 3,500.00 | 

Total Receipts 029.14 $90,916.93 $81,751.28 
Project Income ...:........................-.. $10,000.00 
EXPENDITURES: 
Executive Salaries and Retirement _____—_._. $27,000.00 $23,791.74 $25,250.00 
Travel and 6,500.00 6,217.22 5,000.00 
11,000.00 10,826.88 11,050.00 
Social Security 478.00 477.23 600.00 
Office Expenses 7,155.14 7,815.66 7,620.00 
Junior College Journal 9,500.00 9,314.31 9,500.00 
Junior College Newsletter... 2,500.00 2,382.64 2,200.00 
Other Publications 3,500.00 1,195.72 2,900.00 
Board of Directors 2,300.00 2,352.48 2,300.00 
Research Committees 2,200.00 2,013.79 1,500.00 
University of Texas ........................................ 3,696.00 3,602.00 3,696.00 
Capital Expense 4,200.00 4,132.56 1,650.00 
Action Programs Conference __............. 3,500.00 3,500.00 000.00 

Total Expenditures $87,029.14 392.65 $81,751.28 
Cash on Hand December 31, 1958, Riggs $ 7,524.28 
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Executive Director’s Report to the American 
Association of Junior Colleges 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


THIS Is MY first annual report to the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
I want to sketch the general round of 
activity of the Washington office and then 
to give my impressions of some matters 
that deserve the immediate attention of 
this Association. 

A great deal has happened this year. 
We moved into our new quarters in the 
American Council on Education building 
last April. Increased space and greatly 
improved facilities and equipment have 
helped immeasurably in dealing with an 
increasing work load. On April 1 Dr. 
Jesse P. Bogue became consultant to the 
Association, and I assumed responsibility 
as Executive Director. Dr. Bogue re- 
signed his position on September 1 to ac- 
cept appointment as Visiting Professor of 
Higher Education at the University of 
Michigan. After a careful search for suit- 
able candidates, I was able to recommend 
to the Board of Directors the appoint- 
ment of William G. Shannon as Assistant 
Executive Director. I am delighted to re- 
port that Mr. Shannon’s services are of 
the highest quality as I am sure you will 
recognize as you come to know him. 

Maintenance of the operations of the 
Washington office at the present budg- 
etary level has been made possible this 
year by voluntary contributions of 92 
member institutions — contributions be- 


yond dues. You will recall that authori- 
zation was given by the last convention to 
invite financial assistance from the col- 
leges in order to continue certain public 
information projects beyond the initial 
year of the program—1957. One letter was 


written to the Association membership © 


inviting contributions, and 92 institutions 
responded through pledges or checks. All 
pledges were fulfilled, and a total of 
$7,835 was received from both public and 
private colleges, With this additional sup- 
port, we were able to continue to have 
two professional-level persons in the of- 
fice with the exception of the months 
September, October, and November (be- 
tween Bogue and Shannon). As a result, it 
was possible to give more time to the 
great number of inquiries from the na- 
tion’s press and other interested agencies 
and to maintain contact with other as- 
sociations of value to junior colleges. 

I am also glad to report that a grant 
from the United States Steel Foundation 
in the amount of $10,000 supported fur- 
ther extension of Association activities, 
including the summer meeting of Re- 
search and Service Committee chairmen 
with the Board of Directors as well as our 
share of expense of the meetings of the 
Committee on Junior and Senior Colleges. 
The summer meeting was held to evaluate 
the role of the committees of the Associa- 
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tion and to formulate recommendations 
toward increased usefulness. The com- 
mission plan with results was reported to 
the Association yesterday. ~ 

There is more than enough work to be 
done to warrant the budget which we 
recommended to the Board of Directors 
for 1959 operations. As announced at the 
Grand Rapids Convention and presented 
in the Junior College Newsletter, a reso- 
lution will be introduced to authorize a 
constitutional amendment for an increase 
in dues paid by institutional and sustain- 
ing organization members. On the basis 
of the increased income, we can continue 
the type and scope of program now in 
effect. Of great help in this regard will be 
the added resources, financial and per- 
sonnel represented in the 33 new insti- 
tutional members approved by the Board 
since the last Convention. There are now 
518 members in the categories of active 
institutional, provisional, and organiza- 
tional sustaining. Last year at this time 
there were 485 members of these types. 
For the first time in the history of the 
Association there are more than 500 ac- 
tive institutional members—503 to be 
exact. With the establishment of new jun- 
ior colleges and the existence of a few 
additional ones qualified for member- 
ship, there is reason to expect addition 
of another 20-25 institutions during the 
next year. 

One of the major functions of the 
Washington office is that of communica- 
tion with the nation’s press, prospective 
junior college students, persons interested 
in junior college teaching as a career, 
federal agencies, other educational asso- 
ciations, corporations and foundations, 
the armed services, state departments of 


education, and so on, almost ad infinitum. 
The newspapers and magazines of the 
country showed unusual interest in the 
junior college during this past year and 
a substantial amount of staff time was 
spent in providing them with information. 
International News-United Press pub- 
lished a feature which appeared in almost 
100 newspapers from coast to coast. New 
York Times, Christian Science Monitor, 
and Wall Street Journal gave a significant 
amount of space to a discussion on the 
values of junior colleges. Among maga- 
zines carrying articles on this subject were 
Reader’s Digest, Changing Times, News- 
week, Time, U.S. News and World Re- 
port, the N.E.A. Journal. The clipping 
service to which we subscribe has sent 
us hundreds of editorials about junior 
colleges from newspapers published in 
many of the states. As a result of this 
barrage of articles, we are receiving many 
inquiries every day asking for information 
about junior colleges. Many of the re- 
quests are a real challenge; they read 
simply, “Please send me all information 
about junior colleges.” We are taking 
time to answer each request with a per- 
sonal letter and are sending copies of 
some of our publications. There is a grow- 
ing need for a series of pamphlets or bro- 
chures designed to answer categories of 
questions which we are learning to antic- 
ipate. During this next year it is our 
intention to develop materials of this type 
and in this project will be relying heavily 
upon the assistance of the commissions. 

In connection with the need for ma- 
terials about our institutions, I want to 
report an agreement with the American 
Council on Education for the publication 
of American Junior Colleges, 1960 edition. 
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I have been invited to edit this reference 
book. The last edition was published in 
1956. Data used will be for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1959. Publication date is 
April, 1960. The interest of the American 
Council on Education in underwriting the 
publication of this important book is ac- 
knowledged and deeply appreciated. 

There are many other items of interest 
which I have reported to the Board of 
Directors and about which more will be 
said later. Now I want to express some 
rather deep impressions which I have as 
a result of the responsibilities you have 
invited me to carry. 


THE NEED TO DETERMINE THE WORK OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


I realize that it is difficult to charac- 
terize American junior colleges. There is 
creat variety among these institutions. But 
I am sure that we have reached the point 
as an association of all these institutions 
when it is essential to devote our attention, 
resources, and intelligence toward formu- 
lating a clearcut statement of just what 
part of the total educational load we are 
qualified to bear. I am sure the need is 
obvious to you. You know that the junior 
college is tossed back and forth from 
higher to secondary education. We have 
only to look to the halls of Congress for 
illustrations of that game. You are aware 
of growing support for junior colleges so 
that they “can take the load off the uni- 
versities.” Another widespread notion is 
that the junior college is only a temporary 
expedient as an institution of higher edu- 
cation going through the necessary stages 
to become a four-year college. These are 
only a few examples of a lack of focus of 
the junior college field. I grant you that 
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such clarification as I describe is hard to 
do. It means objectivity. It might mean 
a confession of inadequacy for certain 
kinds of tasks. And we shall encounter the 
perennial quandary of differing focuses 
of the residential and the community col- 
lege—the private and the public. But, 
after all of this is said, there is no more 
important work to which this Association 
could give itself right now than to a 
definition of the appropriate responsibil- 
ities of junior colleges in the total educa- 
tional assignment of the nation. 

The perception of objectives requires 
professional personnel capable of philo- 
sophical thought. The junior college 
movement has had its educational states- 
men—some articulate spokesmen—people 
capable of creative thought and with 
ability to communicate their ideas. Among 
these we might list Folwell, Tappan, Har- 
per, White, Conant, Dean Alexis Lange, 
David Starr Jordan, Sproul, Koos, Bogue. 
This is not a complete roll, others ought to 


_be included. However, it is striking to note 


that a majority of the “idea people” in 
this field have been university presidents 
and the attention of some of these men 
was given less to the nature of the junior 
college than to the improvement of uni- 
versity structure and program which 
might result from eliminating the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. What I am 
saying is that there are thinkers and 
spokesmen needed in this junior college 
field as it grows in stature and maturity. 
We need men and women who not only 
occupy roles of leadership in junior col- 
lege activity but who can speak to the 
nation with reason and competence. I am 
expressing the hope that busy adminis- 
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trators can somehow find ways to rise to 
this need. 

In this connection there is another nat- 
ural direction in which we look. Is it pos- 
sible for a few universities of this country 
to become great creative fountainheads 
for a supply of talented and inspired 
leaders in the junior college field—admin- 
istrators and teachers? Thousands of these 
will be needed—people with heart for 
the work as well as with skills. 


THE NEED TO DO WORK OF HIGH QUALITY 


We have heard a great deal this year 
about the pursuit of excellence in educa- 
tion. At the risk of sounding a note which 
might already be perfectly clear, I want 
to emphasize the need for high quality 
performance in the institutions with 
which we are identified. The junior col- 
lege is still in the process of proving itself 
and not only demonstrating its quality to 
others but attempting to ascertain for 
itself whether a multi-purpose institution 
can measure up to its difficult role and 
what the effects of a non-selective admis- 
sions policy may be upon a college pro- 
gram. Many people say that these respon- 
sibilities are incompatible with a high 
quality program. Now whether this is true 
or not is not the point here; the attitude 
of honest doubt does exist and must be 
dealt with. Even the privately supported 
institution which can establish its criteria 
for selection and may offer a university- 
parallel curriculum is asked why it does 
not become a four-year college if it has 
resources to do good quality work. There 
is still need to demonstrate that a good 
strong junior college may continue as a 
junior college because it chooses to do so, 
that it has certain distinctive purposes, 
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bonafide and well-conceived reasons for 
being, 

Surely we would be the first to recog- 
nize that there are few colleges in which 
some improvement would not be in order. 
What steps can we take to raise the level 
of quality of our institutions? 

The first step has been mentioned: 
the clearcut determination of what iis is 
we choose to do. Moreover, as a national 
association we can do much more to 
identify our problems and attack them 
through the newly constituted commis- 
sions. ‘The strength and quality of the 
junior college movement are directly re- 
lated to intelligent participation by its 
representatives in the important affairs 
and concerns of the profession—partici- 
pation that has enough competence and 
motivation to go beyond individual insti- 
tutions and state regional boundaries. The 
commissions are designed to provide this 
opportunity. And related to this activity, 
should we not encourage and promote the 
development of a recognized and re- 
spected profession of junior college 
teachers and administrators, professionals 
who devote themselves with pride to an 
area of education which they consider to 
be of unsurpassed importance. 

Let me express the hope that regional 
accrediting associations will continue to 
broaden their interests and will provide 
assistance to those colleges seeking to 
qualify for accreditation. Efforts of the 
North Central Association in training 
consultants is a notable example of the 
kind of leadership which should be of 
great value. I want to acknowledge, too, 
the outstanding work of some state de- 
partments of education in this regard. 
Also, I have been deeply impressed by 
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the professional activity and serious pur- 
pose of the California Junior College As- 
sociation. 


A FinaL Worp 


And now to conclude this first annual 
report. This has been one of the busiest 
years I have known and one of the 
most rewarding in many ways. Education 
is not in the back of the newspaper along 
with the want ads. That’s where it was a 
few years ago. Education is now on the 
front page, in the editorial columns and 
the feature articles. You can find it in the 
Congressional Record and the Wall Street 
Journal. Schools are vigorously attacked 
and stubbornly defended. Russia has be- 
come the measuring stick; science occu- 
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pies the pinnacle. The fate of educational 
legislation rises and falls, like the stock 
market, with news from abroad and from 
the heavens. 

These are the days which demand 
soberness of purpose. Only a fool can 
underestimate the critical nature of the 
period in which we live. Unusual respon- 
sibility is placed upon those who teach. 
How great is the need for teachers who 
can see life whole. It is entirely appropri- 
ate at this Convention in the year 1959 
in view of the theme selected to dedicate 
our respective stewardships to great goals, 
disciplined ways, and avenues of service. 
There is no finer teaching than this—the 
testimony of the dedicated life. 


This I tried and Found Helpful 


Tape Recorder Used to Teach Note Taking . 


Wilson F. Norman, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, California 


A common need among college fresh- 
men is knowledge of adequate note-tak- 
ing techniques, especially in lecture classes. 
To help students develop such techniques 
one may use the first lecture period to ex- 
plain the theory and mechanics of note 
taking, emphasizing the skills that will 
yield them the highest performance if 
practiced. 

The lecture for the second session is 
then recorded on tape and played during 
the class period in its entirety, while at 
the same time the instructor takes notes 
on the board so the students can actually 
see one method of establishing a relation- 


ship between the spoken word and the 
written notes. Thus, students are intro- 
duced to the necessity of discriminating 
between important and unimportant ma- 
terials and get a first hand view of how to 
organize and preserve quantities of infor- 
mation. 

One variation of the technique is to 
use a second instructor, when there is 
ample board space, to demontsrate simul- 
taneously two different styles of note tak- 
ing. Another variation is to use an opaque 
projector, thus lessening the physical 
strain on the instructor’s writing arm. 
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Current Publications Received of Interest 
to Junior College Readers 


Anfinson, Olaf P. Laboratory Experiences 
for Students of Physical Science. Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, Pp. v + 109. $2.15. 

This manual was designed to help guide 
students into active study in the labora- 
tory. It does not seek to do things for 
the student that the student should 
better do for himself. It is an organi- 
zation guide rather than a recipe book. 
The student is challenged to seek out 
his own purpose for taking data, to 
take stock of the concepts of science 
that link the procedure he uses to his 
stated purpose, to measure key char- 
acteristics of objects and events in 
gathering data, to know how these 
characteristics might lead to verification 
of ideas and explanations, and to make 
an individual evaluation of the data in 
choosing his conclusion. 


Bennett, George K., Seashore, Harold G. 
and Wesman, Alexander G. Differential 
Aptitude Tests Manual (3rd ed.). New 
York: The Psychological Corporation, 
1959. Pp. iv + 94. 

The Differential Aptitude Tests were 
developed to provide an integrated, 
scientific and well-standardized proced- 
ure for measuring the abilities of boys 
and girls in grades eight through twelve 
for purposes of educational and voca- 
tional guidance. While the tests were 
constructed primarily for use in junior 
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and senior high schools, they may be 
used also in the educational and voca- 
tional counseling of young adults out of 
school and in the selection of applicants 
for employment. They were designed to 
meet the expressed needs of guidance 
counselors and consulting psychologists, 
whose advice and ideas were sought in 
planning for a battery which would 
meet rigorous standards and be practi- 
cal for day-by-day use in schools, social 
agencies and business organizations. 


Bowles, Frank H. How to Get Into Col- 


lege. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1958. Pp. viii + 157. $2.95. 

This is a book on the problems of enter- 
ing college. It undertakes to identiiy the 
problems, to define them, to explain 
why they exist, and to break them down 
into their component parts—in brief, to 
set forth the possible choices and to 
suggest how each problem in turn can 
be dealt with through the mechanism of 
making a few simple choices and deci- 
sions. 


Broom, Leonard and Selznick, Philip. 


Sociology (2nd ed.). White Plains, New 
York: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1958. Pp. xvil + 661. 

In order to present a systematic intro- 
duction to sociology, this book was 
written according to a carefully de- 
signed but simple and direct plan. An 
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understanding of the plan is essential to 
the most effective use of the book. 


Carr, Arthur j. (ed.). Victorian Poetry: 
Clough to Kipling. New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
xl + 394. $1.25. 

The describing of literary periods is a 
game of. categories which, although 
partly playful, is not without its uses. 
The limits of the present anthology— 
excluding the poetry but not the influ- 
ence of Tennyson, Browning, and Ar- 
nold—can be set forth in different ways. 
The initial premise is that all the gen- 
eralizations, although repeatedly quali- 
fied, will demand at least one more 
qualification, which it is the reader’s 
prerogative to imagine for himself. 


Cheronis, Nicholas D., Parsons, James B. 
and Ronneberg, Conrad E. The Study 
of the Physical World. (3rd ed.) . Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1958..Pp. vii + 684. 

The third edition of this work, based on 
the general plan of the earlier editions, 
has been completely reorganized and 
rewritten. The main changes in organi- 
zation are based on suggestions from the 
many teachers who have used the book 
over the last fifteen years, as well as the 
continued teaching experience of the 
authors. One of the principal changes 
is a reduction in the amount and kind 
of subject matter covered. A deliberate 
effort has been made to treat fewer 
topics more intensively so as to gain in 
depth without losing sight of the inte- 
grating links between the physical sci- 
ences. 


College Teaching by Television. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
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cation, 1959. Pp. xii + 234. $4.00. 
During the past five years, television has 
developed from a potential instrument 
of higher education to an integral part 
of college teaching. Today, as educa- 
tional television emerges from this 
period of pioneer work, interest is shift- 
ing from the peripheral questions of 
money, facilities, and electronic tech- 
niques to the central concern for effec- 
tive teaching by television. These pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on Teaching 
by Television in Colleges and Univer- 
sities report what faculties are thinking 
about this new medium in its relation 
to teaching and learning. 


Dasmann, Raymond F. Environmental 


Conservation. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. 1959. Pp. x + 307. $6.50. 
This book represents an ecological ap- 
proach to the conservation of natural 
resources, stressing the underlying prin- 
ciples and philosophy. Emphasis is on 
the land and waters of the earth; the 
biotic resources which they produce: 
and the human populations dependent 
upon them. The author explores the 
interrelation of these three elements 
and, consequently, the need for conser- 
vation of complete environments rather 
than emphasis on one particular re- 
source in isolation from all others. 


Eddy, Edward D., Jr. The College Infiu- 


ence on Student Character. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1959. x + 185. $3.00. 

This report on how the college influ- 
ences student character is the result of 
an on-the-spot study of twenty cam- 
puses in seventeen states throughout the 
country. 
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Garrison, Roger H. The Adventure of 
Learning in College. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959. xii + 270. 

This book, in brief, is meant to ask stu- 
dents flatly: Education for what? In 
the strict sense, this is not a textbook. 
Rather, it is kind of staged, abstract 
biography of the student growing to 
learning—or learning to grow—in col- 
lege. 

Gray, Wood. Historian’s Handbook. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959. Pp. 
vi + 58. $1.00. 

The purpose of this handbook is to in- 
troduce the college freshman and gen- 
eral reader to the nature of history, with 
suggestions as to how he may study it 
effectively; to guide the advanced stu- 
dent through the preparation of a term 
paper or thesis; and to offer the prac- 
ticing historian a convenient reference 
manual. 


Harsh, Charles M. and Schrickel, H. G. 
Personality: Development and Assess- 
ment (2nd ed.). New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1959. Pp. v + 536. 
$6.75. 

In this book an attempt is made to re- 
solve the dilemma a beginning student 
of personality faces by presenting an 
overview of the many problems of per- 
sonality study before considering the 
major theories and the methods of as- 
sessment. 


Howard, Leon (ed.). James Fenimore 
Cooper: The Pioneers. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. 1959. Pp. 
xix + 476. $1.25. 

The text of this edition of The Pioneers 
has been set from the edition of 1825, 
which is a reprint of the first edition of 


1823 with a few minor corrections, es- 
pecially of eccentricities of punctuation 
that may be attributed to the original 
printer. Cooper himself later revised the 
text which was used for the collected 
edition of his works. 


Keeler, Sister Jerome (ed.). Handbook of 


Catholic Adult Education. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1959. 
Pp. vi + 95. $1.35. 

This book contains 19 articles ranging 
in scope from theological and _ philo- 
sophical foundations to methods and 
administrative concerns. 


Magoun, F. Alexander. Successfully Find- 


ing Yourself and Your Job. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. xii + 238. 
$3.75. 

This book offers practical answers to 
the big question of what job is right for 
you. It is intended primarily to elimi- 
nate the painful and all-too-common se- 
quence of trial and error before the 
right job is found. 


McCarthy, Raymond G. (ed.). Drinking 


and Intoxication. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1959. Pp. xvii + 455. 
This volume, it is hoped, will provide a 
comprehensive source of readings 
which will reflect attitudes toward 
drinking and intoxication among differ- 
ent peoples at different periods. 


Montag, Mildred L. Community College 


Education for Nursing. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 
Pp. xx + 457. 

This book is the report of The Coopera- 
tive Research Project in Junior and 
Community College Education for 
Nursing. The project was a five year 
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experimentation with a new type educa- 
tional program for the training of 
nurses. The nursing program described 
in this report is the first major change 
in curriculum in nursing for many 
years. It represents the first organized 
effort to develop new approaches to 
nursing curricula in a number of schools 
over the entire country. 


Moustakas, Clark E. The Alive and Grow- 
ing Teacher. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. Pp. 157. $3.00, 
This book presents a theory of human 
relatedness and is a portrayal of per- 
sons living and learning together. It 
describes the emotional atmosphere, the 
conditions and process of learning, and 
tells what happens to individuals when 
they are free to be themselves. It is an 
account of persons struggling with per- 
sonal and professional issues, problems 
and concerns, and their growing re- 
spect, acceptance, and love for each 
other. 


Newman, William H. and Logan, James 
P. Business Policies and Management 
(4th ed.). Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1959. Pp. xi. + 996. 
This book reflects in a large measure 
the approach to business problems 
strongly, and successfully, advocated by 
Mr. James O. McKinsey, formerly 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Marshall Field & Company and widely 
known business consultant. He believed 
that the outline is not only a convenient 
tool of analysis but a systematic “way of 
thinking” about administrative prob- 
lems. 


Neuner, John J. W. Office Management 
Principles and Practices. (4th ed.). 
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Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Co., 1959. Pp. xiv + 714. 

The core of this fourth edition is based 
upon two important concepts: human 
relations—through which the volume of 
production is increased, salaries for 
office workers are raised, and morale is 
improved; cost reduction—through 
which all phases of office procedures 
and practices are conducted more ac- 
curately, quickly, and economically. 
The increased use of integrated data 
processing and electronic devices has 
become so important since the former 
edition of this book that a separate part 
has been included to orient the reader 
to the growing field of office automa- 
tion. 


Rosenheim, Edward, Jr. (ed.). Jonathan 


Swift Selected Prose and Poetry. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. 
xxiv + 412. $ .95. 

The variety and profusion of Swift’s 
works, which a single volume can only 
suggest, are themselves great reason for 
his towering literary stature. For of the 
insights and problems and pleasures to 
be found in reading Swift there is vir- 
tually no end. This selection is offered 
as a beginning. 


Rosenberg, James L. Sir Gawain and the 


Green Knight. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc. 1959. Pp. $ .95. 

Turning for the first time to Sir Gawain 
and ihe Green Knight, today’s reader 
has in store a reading experience com- 
pounded of pleasure, excitement, edi- 
fication, amusement, and occasional 
bewilderment. In may ways, the ex- 
perience is different from that of read- 
ing more recent literature. Sir Gawain 
is the product of a society and a way 
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of life vastly different from our own. 
Much of the pleasure and edification in 
reading the poem arises from the 
glimpses it provides of this society with 
its heroic figures conforming to ideals 
of conduct as admirable today as they 
were five hundred or more years ago. 


Watson, Robert I. Psychology of the 
Child. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. ix + 662. $6.95. | 
This book approaches child psychology 
not as a separate or isolated subdivision 
but as an integral part of the subject 
matter encompassed by general psy- 
chology. It includes material from edu- 
cational, clinical, social, and general 
psychology, and critically examines the 
contributions of each of these to the 
field of child physchology. 


Willis, Hulon and Dabbs, Lowell. Modern 


English Practice. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. x + 309. $2.60. 

This is not a textbook of grammar, but 
a textbook of writing. Its chief aim is 
not to teach the student to identify parts 
of speech or to correct other writers’ 
errors in grammar, but to teach him to 
write more accurately and effectively. 


Yapp, William W. Dairy Cattle Judging 


and Selection. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. x + 324. $5.95. 
Approaching the subject from a func- 
tional viewpoint, this book offers a 
broad and inclusive treatment of 
physical characteristics of dairy cattle. 
Special emphasis is given to the func- 
tional relationship between dairy farm 
and milk yield. 
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Hutson, Percival W. The Guidance Func- 
tion in Education (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958). Pp. 
680. $6.00. 


This book grew out of the author's ex- 
perience as a teacher, researcher, and 
writer in the field of guidance. He believes 
that this publication is best suited to use 
as a text by students who are in their first 
vear of graduate study in education. 

This text is divided into two parts. In 
Part I, Chapters 1—5, the author highlights 
the history of guidance, attempts a defini- 
tion of the guidance function, pictures the 
social and educational science in which 
guidance operates, justifies guidance, and 
sets out the components of the guidance 
function. Part II,Chapters 6-19, describes 
the various means through which the au- 
thor believes the guidance function may 
be discharged. An attempt is made to re- 
late each of these features to the compon- 
ents discussed in the final chapter of Part 
I. 

Lay readers, unversed in educational 
theory and psychology, would find this 
book rather difficult reading; however, a 
person versed in these areas might find 
it contributes little to his thinking. The 85 
pages devoted to discussions of the social 
and educational scenes in which guidance 


operates are not adequate to furnish the 
background needed by the reader, if he 
is to appreciate the application of guid- 
ance in a wilderness of contradictions, and 
too lengthy for students who already have 
some appreciation of social and educa- 
tional organization. 

In Chapters 6-19 the author presents 
a well-organized overview of some means 
advocated in the literature as helpful in 
discharging the guidance function. The 
guidance procedures and techniques de- 
scribed are not exhaustive but have been 
well selected. 

Dr. Hutson has attempted to tie his 
ideas together by constantly pointing out 
relationships of material being read, both 
to material already covered and material 
not yet reached. These reminders and ad- 
vance notices should be of considerable 
value to the reader who is interested in 
securing an integrated mental picture of 
theory and practice in guidance. 

The author has set out questions, prob- 
lems, investigations, and lists of selected 
references at the end of each chapter. This 
book is more completely annotated than 
most general introductory texts which 
makes it more valuable to the guidance 
worker even though it might distract the 
student novice. 

Tuomas Y. WHITLEY 
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INTRODUCTION TO MODERN BUSINESS, 
3rd Edition 


by VERNON MUSSELMAN, University of Kentucky, and EUGENE 
HUGHES, University of Houston 


A FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN BUSINESS SYSTEM, 
this new 3rd edition offers a completely integrated coverage of business 
principles, practices, and operations. Throughout the book a wealth of 
occupational information helps students select future business careers by 
presenting the important facets of each occupation as material related to 
that occupation is discussed. 
Thoroughly up-dated, the text contains expanded material on life insurance 
and life insurance for business; a new section on executive leadership 
qualities; added material on the Federal Reserve System, bank operations, 
business taxes, and the stock market; and a new chapter on foreign trade. 
Approx. 608 pp. © Pub. 1959 Price to be announced 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC POLICY 
by KENNETH E. BOULDING, University of Michigan 


A BASIC TEXT FOR ANY COURSE DEALING WITH ECONOMIC POLICY. REQUIRES 
no prerequisites. The purpose of the book is to develop first the principles, 
and then to relate these principles to basic areas of economic policy. The 
first part of the book discusses four basic objectives of economic policy: 
progress, stability, justice and freedom. The second part discusses the ex- 
tent to which these four objectives may be achieved in a number of different 
policy areas (i.e. fiscal, monetary, international economic policy, etc.). 
480 pp. © Pub.1959 © Text price $6.25 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGINEERING DRAWING, 
4th Edition 
by WARREN J. LUZADDER, Purdue University 


FULL COVERAGE IS GIVEN TO THE LANGUAGE OF THE ENGINEER AND 
draftsman. The first few chapters covering the use of instruments, engi- 
neering geometry, lettering, and multiview drawing have been reviewed and 
revised so as to present the basic fundamentals needed by the beginner in a 
manner that is easily understood. The original aim to prepare an almost 
self-teaching text has been retained. Updated dimensioning chapters are 
presented with the very latest standards. 

Contents Inctupe: Technical Lettering; Drawing Equipment and Use 
of Instruments; Engineering Geometry; The Theory of Projection; Multi- 


768 pp. © Pub.1959 © Text price $7.50 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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